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INTRODUCTION 


SrxTy years ago, the Dominion of Canada was founded by 
a group of statesmen who possessed varying ideals in regard 
to the future of British North America, but who, in common, 
recognised that a national entity might one day arise from 
this confederation of scattered provinces. Recently, follow- 
ing the Imperial Conference, their dream has taken definite 
form, and we now stand possessors of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of nationhood under the flag which is the symbol of 
our race. 

It is unalterably true that the permanent qualities which 
go towards the building of any nation are not material. 
Unless we can bring into being a national spirit and con- 
sciousness, neither treaties nor legislative enactments can 
give to us that intangible but very real force which is termed 
patriotism or love of country. In the task of nation-building 
which lies before us, we must realise the fact that the soul 
of a country is embodied in its literature. 

Therefore it follows that upon the existence of a small 
but authentic body of Canadian poetry we may base our 
claim to be regarded as a distinct and individual people, 
entitled to be called a nation. If it be true that Canadians 
are not familiar with the work of the writers who have given 
to them a national soul and spirit, then it is our immediate 
duty to correct this defect in our development. Herein lies 
the reason for the publication of the Golden Treasury of 
Canadian Verse. 

In writing of this selection from the work of our poets, 
a prominent educator has said: “The value of the poems in 
intellectual content is higher than in any other Canadian 
anthology that I know. The poems, while Canadian in 
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spirit, possess the universal quality of poetry which would 
be recognised as such by critics outside of our country. I have 
been a little surprised to find that there is so much good 
poetry of ‘Canadian origin.” 

We have a just cause for pride in the fact that Canada, 
to an extent not always appreciated, has carried forward the 
great traditions of English literature and has produced poets 
worthy to rank with those who are the glory of Britain. By 
familiarising ourselves with the work of the writers who 
have contributed to the building of our Dominion, we may 
develop a citizenship based upon lasting ideals of truth and 
beauty. While it was impossible, within the compass of one 
small book, to cover adequately the entire field of our 
literature, it has seemed desirable that some of our more 
notable poetry should be placed within reach of all, so that 
an increasing number may be led to a further study of this 
outstanding feature of our Canadian life. 

We have presented here poems from the work of twenty- 
five authors. Care has been taken to give some idea of the 
characteristic style of each. Thus Carman is represented by 
five poems, Earth Voices, Trees, Winter, Vestigia and The 
Enchanted Traveller. In Earth Voices and The Enchanted 
Traveller we have the familiar swinging quatrain, lyrical 
and compelling, in which so much of this poet’s best work 
has been done. In Winter there is shown his power to con- 
centrate his idea within the limitations of the sonnet, and thus 
to produce a finished piece of artistry within a given circum- 
ference. In Vestigia we have the teacher and seer whose 
eyes have seen the Beauty which is God. Through this 
poem his vision is presented to us in imperishable form. 
In these five selections we study Carman as the lyricist, 
the artist, and the teacher. It is through these phases of 
his art that he has most profoundly affected us. 

In making a selection from the work of Charles G. D. 
Roberts, we were met by the unfortunate circumstance that 
the copyright of much of his finest work is owned by Ameri- 
can publishers, who can only grant permission for its use 
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under conditions that are too onerous for such a book as this. 
However, Dr. Roberts, when asked for suggestions as to 
suitable poems, requested that Ox the Road and The Unknown 
City be included. In these, which are the favourites of the 
author, there is displayed his philosophy of life, which is 
distinctively Canadian. High courage and a buoyant spirit 
of hope and expectancy are voiced in these selections. Again, 
in Wayfarer of Earth there is the major note which places 
the work of our poet among that of the master-artists. The 
Sweet o the Year, one of his latest poems, breathes the spirit 
of youth and spring. It might have been written by one in 
the full flush of young manhood. It is a promise of the 
years of productive activity still ahead of ‘‘The Father of 
Canadian Poetry.” 

It may be noted that three sonnets by Archibald Lampman 
are included. It is said that this author thought that his 
sonnets contained his most notable contribution to literature. 
The other selections from Lampman are illustrative of his 
kinship with Nature, and it is obvious that the serenity and 
beauty of our Canadian seasons is the feeling which most 
conspicuously pervades his writings. 

Similarly, in the case of each poet, there is given enough 
to illustrate his or her own peculiar charm, either of style 
or message. Under the guidance of the Golden Treasury, 
readers may be led to the study of the complete works of 
those writers who most appeal to their affections or to their 
imaginations. 

To the end that Canadians may learn to know and to love 
their native literature this book has been compiled. 


A. M. STepPreEn. 


1927. 
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A-BRIEF SKETCH 
OF THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


Ir is interesting to note that the first Canadian literature 
made its appearance in the Maritime provinces and that the 
most recent literary activity is emanating from the other side 
of the continent, namely the Pacific Coast. Therefore, in 
tracing the rise and development of prose and poetry in our 
Dominion, we shall be compelled to follow the westward 
trend of civilisation which has been characteristic of all 
peoples comprising the white race. 

In pre-Confederation days it could not be correctly stated 
that there was existent any such thing as a native Canadian 
literature, although there was produced a small body of verse 
and prose more or less indigenous to our soil. Immediately 
following the occupation of Canada by the British in 1760, 
there ensued a period during which the military administra- 
tion and material development of the new territory occupied 
the attention of the English population in Quebec and 
Ontario. The writings of British officers or of cultured 
English men and women who visited the colonies may have 
literary interest and value, but cannot properly be claimed to 
be Canadian, and we find little else to record until the rise 
of responsible government in Upper and Lower Canada. 
However, during these same years in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, there were conditions which made possible the 
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beginnings of a culture that had been transferred from its 
New England setting to the pioneer settlements of the 
Maritime provinces. 

The Puritan migrations gave to the Acadian valleys a 
population which was imbued with definite social, political 
and religious ideals, and it is to these serious-minded people 
that we owe the beginnings of our literature. Noting only 
one of their writers, Henry Alline, whose Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs possessed more than ordinary merit, we may 
pass on to the coming of the Loyalists to Nova Scotia. These 
men, cultured and aristocratic in their outlook upon life, had 
a permanent influence upon the future of Canadian literature 
which was not possible to the first settlers from New England. 
In 1789 the first literary journal in British North America, 
The Nova Scotia Magazine, was founded in Halifax by John 
Howe. Succeeding this date and during the years before 
Confederation, Nova Scotia gave to Canada the important 
prose writings of Joseph Howe and Thomas Chandler 
Haliburton and the poetic work of Oliver Goldsmith, 
nephew of the famous poet of that name. Goldsmith’s poem, 
The Rising Village, a rather tedious imitation of his uncle’s 
verse, was published in 1825. Howe and Haliburton deserve 
more extended consideration. 

Joseph Howe was born at Halifax in 1804 and was the 
son of John Howe, the editor of The Novascotian. In 1828 
he succeeded his father in the management of the newspaper, 
and for many years thereafter used this journal as a medium 
for his work as an essayist and poet. It was also through the 
columns of The Novascotian that he introduced Haliburton, 
his protégé, as a distinguished writer of prose. In 1830 he 
began the Legislative Reviews which, as political essays, 
rank high among those produced by British statesmen. His 
prose works, Western Rambles, Eastern Rambles, The Nova- 
scotian Afloat, and The Novascotian in England, developed a 
literary style which was new and refreshing, while his verse, 
although it did not rise above journalism, was pleasing in its - 
variety and its humanity. 
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The fame of Howe as a writer is augmented by the fact 
of his close association with Thomas Chandler Haliburton. 

‘Together these two men laid the foundation for Canadian 
prose, and to Haliburton must be accorded the distinction 
of having been the first great humorist writing upon this 
continent. Moreover, his work assumes a very great im- 
portance historically, because it was not merely of local 
significance but achieved a permanent place in world litera- 
ture. Born at Windsor, Nova Scotia, in 1796, he grew to 
manhood in an environment which fostered his literary 
talent, and shortly after becoming a member of Howe’s 
“Club” of writers and artists, he began to contribute satirical 
sketches to The Novascotian. In 1837 there appeared in book 
form some thirty-three of these skits under the title The 
Clockmaker; or the Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick of Slick- 
ville. The first edition was published in Canada and England, 
and reprints quickly followed in the United States, France 
and Germany. Haliburton’s fame as a humorist was 
established so that his succeeding works, The Letter-Bag of 
the Great Western, The Attaché, The Old Fudge, Sam Slick’s 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances, Nature and Human 
Nature, and The Season Ticket, became popular on both sides 
of the Atlantic. His Sam Slick ranks with such famous and 
enduring creations of literature as Uncle Toby, Sam Weller 
and Huckleberry Finn. 

It has been already noted that the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada did not develop a native literature quite so 
soon as their sister colonies upon the Atlantic seaboard, but, 
in the pre-Confederation period, we have to record the 
beginnings of romantic fiction in the work of Major John 
Richardson, Rosanna Mullins and William Kirby. Richard- 
son, born and raised in the Niagara peninsula, joined Brock’s 
army during the war of 1812-14. He served throughout 
the period of the several campaigns as an active participant 
in the struggle to preserve Canada. His novels Wacousta 
and The Canadian Brothers are filled with stirring incidents 
of the eventful years through which he lived in close contact 
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with the soldiers, fur-traders and pioneers who were making 
the history of our country. Life in Canada after the fall 
of the old regime is also depicted ably in the romances of 
Rosanna Eleanor Mullins, who was born in Montreal. The 
Manor House of de Villerai (1859) and Antoinette de Mire- 
court (1864) are the chief books for which she must be given . 
credit. However, it is to William Kirby that we must ascribe 
the honour of writing the first Canadian novel which 
deserves to be regarded as great. The Golden Dog, published 
in 1877, is considered to be the most important achievement 
of any writer in the two Canadas previous to Confederation. 

‘Turning to the realm of poetry, in these years before 1867, 
we find some trace of a growing sense of national conscious- 
ness in the work of Charles Sangster and Charles Mair. 
Sangster was born near Kingston, Ontario, in 1822, and his 
volumes, The St. Lawrence and the Saguenay, and Other 
Poems, and Hesperus and Other Poems, appeared respectively 
in 1856 and 1860. His verse is not of a high order and is for 
the most part imitative, but in his Lyric to the Isles, The Rapid, 
and in his patriotic hymn to Brock, there is a national note 
which entitles him to be remembered among the forerunners 
of the poets who have more adequately voiced the Canadian 
spirit. Probably it is in the work of Charles Mair that we must 
seek the origin of the real movement which gave to us a body 
of authentic poetry. This veteran, who is still with us, was 
born at Lanark, Ontario, in 1868, and has been throughout 
his intensely active life an integral part of the life of our 
rapidly developing country. His volume of verse, Dreamland, 
and Other Poems (1868), and his poetic drama Tecumseh, 
contain poetry of distinction which is definitely Canadian 
in its delineation of Nature, and he has given us many lines 
which embody the intangible essence which makes poetry 
more than a mere exercise in prosody. 

Having briefly sketched the most prominent features of 
literary development in Canada before the united provinces 
formed a Dominion, we are prepared to consider a remarkable 
coincidence between the founding of our nation and the 
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appearance of a group of writers who were worthy to express 
Its aspirations and ideals in literature. Between the years 
1860 and 1862 were born Charles G. D. Roberts, William 
Bliss Carman, Archibald Lampman, Duncan Campbell 
Scott, E. Pauline Johnson, Frederick George Scott, William 
Wilfred Campbell, Margaret Marshall Saunders and Sir 
Gilbert Parker. While others were concerned with our 
future greatness along material lines, these men and women 
devoted themselves to the task of creating a literature which 
would give spiritual significance to the achievements of their 
compatriots. 

In giving thought to the place and importance of the | 
various members of this notable group, we must acknowledge 
the leadership of Charles G. D. Roberts, who is rightfully 
termed “The Dean of Canadian Literature.” With the 
publication of Orion in 1880, critics in England and America 
recognised that a native Canadian had produced work of 
superior craftsmanship. That Carman was guided in his 
artistic development by Charles G. D. Roberts, and that 
Lampman’s genius was first appreciated by the same kindly 
father of Canadian letters, is now generally conceded. That 
the voice of the young Confederacy, founded in 1867, was 
first heard through his poetry must also be remembered by 
his countrymen. Following Oron in 1880 came In Divers 
Tones (1887) and The Book of the Native (1896). His place 
as a poet was assured by these volumes, and his Collected Poems 
now provide us with an opportunity to measure the extent 
and quality of his gift, while his position as a writer of prose 
is established by such romances as The Forge in the Forest, 
The Raid from Beausejour and A Sister to Evangeline, and his 
animal stories, Earth’s Enigmas, The Feet of the Furtive, The 
Kindred of the Wild, The Watchers of the Trails, and many 
others of a similar nature. His prose, which is marked by 
faultless style, has been translated into several foreign 
languages and his nature stories are familiar to the children 
of many lands other than Canada. 

Of Roberts’s cousin, Bliss Carman, it has been said that 
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“he is one of the most original and captivating poets of the 
present century.” Born at Fredericton, New Brunswick, in 
1861, he came under the influence of Dr. George R. Parkin, 
the noted educator, and Charles G. D. Roberts during his 
impressionable years, and received a most thorough academic 
training in the universities of Fredericton, Harvard and 
Edinburgh. Low Tide on Grand Pré, Songs of Vagabondia, 
Behind the Arras, The Green Book of the Bards, The Book of 
the Myths, Sappho, April dirs, and Far Horizons, are some 
of the volumes which have, at various times, come from his 
pen, while Ballads and Lyrics and Later Poems are compara- 
tively recent collections which have been selected from his 
work by Canadian publishers. Some very well-written prose 
must also be credited to him in the four books, The Kinship 
of Nature, The Poetry of Life, The Making of Personality 
and The Friendship of Art. 

While Carman and Roberts maintained the literary 
eminence of the Maritime provinces, the work of Archibald 
Lampman, Duncan Campbell Scott, Pauline Johnson, 
Wilfred Campbell and Frederick George Scott gave Ontario 
and Quebec an important place in our letters. Lampman’s 
first published poem appeared in The Week in 1884, while 
his first book of verse, 4mong the Millet, was issued in 1888. 
Lyrics of Earth and Alcyone followed in 1893 and 1899, and 
since the poet’s death his work has been twice collected and 
issued under the direction of his friend, Duncan Campbell 
Scott. The moods of our Canadian landscapes and a lofty 
idealism found expression in the verse of this writer. Duncan 
Campbell Scott, who is Deputy-Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at Ottawa; Pauline Johnson, daughter of the Head 
Chief of the Six Nations Indians; Wilfred Campbell, who 
wrote charmingly of the Great Lakes, and Frederick George 
Scott, who was chaplain of the First Division of the C.E.F. 
during the Great War, were all intimately connected with 
different phases of our national life, and have given us in their 
poetry individual and distinguished additions to our native 
literature. 
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While these members of the group of ’61 are the out- 
standing figures in Canadian poctry of the earlier period, it 
may be truly said that Sir Gilbert Parker’s novels mark the 
beginning of the later production of fiction by our authors. 
In 1896 the Seats of the Mighty appeared, attaining great 
popularity, and displaying a descriptive and dramatic power 
which had not been apparent in Canadian stories since 
Kirby’s The Golden Dog. In range of style and subject, 
Parker has not been surpassed by any of his countrymen, and 
his long list of novels and volumes of short stories comprise 
such well-known titles as The Right of Way, The Battle of 
the Strong, When Valmond came to Pontiac, The Weavers, 
The Fudgment House, Pierre and his People, An Adventurer 
of the North, and others. Although born in Camden East, 
Ontario, and educated in his native province, Parker later 
emigrated to England, entered the British Parliament, 
became a knight, a baronet and a privy councillor. Another 
writer of this period who lived abroad for the greater part of 
her life was Sara Jeanette Duncan. She was born in Brant- 
ford, Ontario, and served her apprenticeship as a writer on 
the staff of The Globe, Toronto. Her novels The Imperialist, 
Those Delightful Americans, The Simple Adventures of a 
Mem-Sahib and The Path of a Star display keen observa- 
tion and a distinctive style which places them among the 
best fiction written by Canadians. After her marriage to 
Mr. Everett Cotes, a journalist in Calcutta, Miss Duncan 
went to live in India. 

In the field of historical romance we have already men- 
tioned the work of Charles G. D. Roberts, and among the 
earlier writers should also be noted S. Frances Harrison, whose 
novel The Forest of Bourg Marie was published in 1898. 
Since then Marguerite de Roberval, by T. G. Marquis ; 
The Lords of the North and Heralds of Empire, by Agnes C. 
Laut; The Forging of the Pikes, by Anison North; In Candle- 
light Days, by Adeline M. Teskey, and The Scarlet Sash, 
by John M. Elson, have been added to fiction with a 
Canadian historical setting. Also, in this department, may be 
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mentioned the recent successes of E. Barrington (L. Adams 
Beck) of Victoria, British Columbia, whose books, The 
Chaste Diana, The Divine Lady, The Glorious Apollo and 
others, have become widely known throughout America 
and England. 

However, it is not in the analysis of human conduct 
nor in the powerful presentation of the human drama that 
Canadian authors have excelled, but rather have they made a 
unique place for themselves by skilled observation combined 
with intensive study of animal psychology. Roberts’s pre- 
eminence in this kind of writing we have already acknow- 
ledged, but in the work of Ernest Thompson Seton, W. A. 
Fraser, Marshall Saunders, R. S. Sherman and Archie 
McKishnie we have others who, in their respective manners, 
have awakened popular interest in animal and bird life. In 
Seton’s Wild Animals I have Known, The Trail of the Sand- 
hill Stag, The Biography of a Grizzly, and Lives of the 
Hunted; in Fraser’s Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries; 
in Sherman’s Mother Nature Stories; in McKishnie’s Open- 
way and Willow the Wisp, we have stories differing in treat- 
ment from Roberts’s which display both literary artistry and 
intimate knowledge of Nature. Marshall Saunders, whose 
animal heroes are domesticated, has achieved a marvellous 
success with her first story, Beautiful Foe: The Autobiography 
of a Dog (1894). Over a million copies of the book have been 
sold and it has been translated into over twelve languages. 
Later volumes from her pen are Golden Dicky, Bonnie Prince 
Fetlar and Fimmy Goldcoast. 

Among others who were born at the auspicious time 
between ’60 and 62, Ralph Connor has emulated the com- 
mercial success of Marshall Saunders. It is estimated that 
some two and a half million copies of his novels have been 
distributed to date, and although the literary quality in his 
books is not of a high order, their production and sale did 
much to turn public attention towards the work of Canadian 
authors. Commencing with Black Rock in 1897, this prolific 
writer has covered the field of missionary endeavour in the 
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Far West, the lumbering along the Ottawa and other 
interesting phases of Canadian life. Black Rock, The Sky 
Pilot and The Man from Glengarry continue to be considered 
among his finer achievements. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century there has 
appeared an increasing number of Canadian books of fiction, 
a large proportion of them dealing with themes and characters 
which are native to our soil. L. M. Montgomery has given 
us a Classic in Anne of Green Gables, in which she has, 
according to Mark Twain, created one of the most charm- 
ing children since the immortal Alice. Norman Duncan, 
Frederick William Wallace and Theodore Goodridge 
Roberts have written virile and engaging stories of the 
stormy coasts of their native provinces; Marjorie Pickthall 
has caught the beauty of the Great Lakes in The Bridge; 
Mazo de la Roche has touched the Niagara fruit farms in 
Possession; Arthur Stringer has limned life on the prairies 
in The Prairie Wife, The Prairie Mother and The Pratrie 
Child; Martha Ostenso in Wild Geese and Dark Dawn, 
Philip Groves in The Settlers of the Marsh, and Laura 
Goodman Salverson in The Viking Heart, have depicted the 
stern realities of the human drama in Western environments; 
L. Adams Beck has embodied the echo of the Orient on the 
Pacific Coast in her stories such as The Key of Dreams and 
The Perfume of the Rainbow. While we have not produced 
novelists who can be compared with the best of their contem- 
poraries in England or the United States, there has been 
made a beginning. 

Turning back to the development of Canadian poetry 
since Roberts inaugurated the work of the group of ’61 in 
1887, we find more cause for pride than we can discover by 
studying the growth of the Canadian novel. We have pro- 
duced verse which can be justly said to equal that written in 
any country during the same period of time. Among those 
immediately following Roberts, Carman and Lampman 
were Ethelwyn Wetherald, Jean Blewett, Francis Sherman, 
Isabel Ecclestone Mackay, Robert Service, William Henry 
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Drummond and Arthur Stringer. In the verse of Ethelwyn 
Wetherald and Jean Blewett the Canadian countryside and 
the homely life of country people found expression. Miss 
Wetherald’s first volume, The House of the Trees, and Other 
Poems, appeared in 1895, and her collected work in The Last 
Robin: Lyrics and Sonnets (1907). Jean Blewett’s verse was 
first published in book form in Heart Songs (1897), and 
her collected poems were issued in 1922. While Sherman’s 
poetry, of unusually high quality, was limited to one little 
volume, AZatins, there was presented in the work of Service 
and Drummond a considerable quantity of verse which has 
a unique value in the history of our literature. Two of the 
most picturesque features of our national life, centred around 
the “habitant” of Quebec and the prospector and miner of 
the Far North, are dealt with in the writings of these poets. 
Drummond, the interpreter of the French-Canadian peasant, 
published his first_ book, The Habitant, and Other French- 
Canadian Poems, in 1897, and all his succeeding volumes 
displayed a rare power of humour and pathos in the delinea- 
tion of his types. The popularity of his verse was probably 
better deserved than the fame which came to the author of 
the swaggering rhymes of The Songs of a Sourdough, The 
Ballads of a Cheechako, Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, and 
other well-known books. Of Arthur Suinger, who wrote 
Hephaestus, Persephone at Enna, Sappho in Leucadia, The 
Woman in the Rain and Other Poems (1907) and Irish Poems 
(1911), we hear more frequently in his relation to the field of 
fiction, but nevertheless he must be considered among the 
best of our lyric poets. Elizabeth Ecclestone Mackay has the 
distinction of having written children’s verse of a quality 
which displays original genius. Her first book in this genre, 
The Shining Ship and Other Poems, appeared in 1919. 

In the years just before and during the Great War, 
Marjorie Pickthall and Robert Norwood began a new period 
in Canadian poetry. Miss Pickthall’s Drift of Pinions (1913), 
The Lamp of Poor Souls and The Woodcarver’s Wife restored 
the technique and artistry of the earlier school, while Nor- 
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wood’s His Lady of the Sonnets (1915), The Piper and the 


Reed and The Modernists gave a new spiritual vision to our 
literature. We cannot find space for mention of the many 
in Eastern Canada who have recently issued books of verse, 
but if recognition by critics abroad be a guarantee of merit, 
Louise Morey Bowman’s Moonlight and Common Day, 
E. J. Pratt’s Newfoundland Verse and The Witches Brew, 
and Wilson MacDonald’s Songs of the Prairie Land (1918) 
and Out of the Wilderness (1926), are outstanding. 

It is interesting to note that the very latest movement in 
Canadian poetry denotes that the tide of song, which had 
its original impulse in the Maritime provinces, has flowed 
westward. The school of writers termed “The Pacific 
Poets”’ by a recent Convention of the Canadian Authors’ 
Association includes A. M. Stephen, Annie Charlotte 
Dalton, Tom MacInnes, Carrol Aikin, Lionel Stevenson 
and other British Columbian singers. A. M. Stephen has 
published two volumes, The Rosary of Pan (1923) and The 
Land of Singing Waters (1927); Tom MaclInnes_ has 
attained the dignity of Collected Poems; Annie Charlotte 
Dalton has three volumes to her credit, The Marriage of 
Music, Flame and Adventure (1924) and The Ear Trumpet 
(1926), while Carrol Aikin and Lionel Stevenson are repre- 
sented by one volume each, namely Poems (1917) and 4 
Pool of Stars (1926). 

Since we are primarily concerned with the consideration 
of literature which may be described as creative rather than 
with those writings which are of a less permanent nature, we 
shall not mention histories, books of travel or adventure, 
biographies, anthologies or works of literary criticism in this 
sketch. However, some few of our essayists are deserving of 
mention within the circumscribed limits of this review. We 
have already alluded to the four volumes in which Carman 
very simply and charmingly discourses upon life and art. 
Outstanding also are the three books by Dr. Andrew 
McPhail, Essays in Puritanism (1905), Essays in Politics 
(1909) and Essays in Fallacy (1910). Arnold Haultain, born 
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in India and educated in Toronto, where he was later secretary 
to Goldwin Smith, has given us the admirable Reminiscences 
of the Oxford scholar who was his friend and employer. 
Stephen Leacock, Professor of Political Economy in McGill 
University, has won an international reputation by his 
satirical and humorous essays in Literary Lapses (1910), 
Essays and Literary Studies (1916), Sunshine Sketches 
of a Little Town, and several other volumes. Archibald 
McMechan has added to our prose literature the Porter of 
Bagdad, the Life of a Little College and the scholarly critical 
essays embodied in Headwaters of Canadian Literature. In 
the last-named book there occurs a passage which seems 
to me an adequate summary of the progress of Canadian 
literature to the present time. This brief review of our 
achievements in the realm of poetry and prose may be 
fittingly concluded with this quotation as a colophon. It 
will also serve to justify the fact that prose has not been 
included in the Golden Treasury which follows this short 
sketch of the growth and development of Canadian literature. 

“In the literature of power, Canada has repeated the 
history of all primitive peoples. Poetry has come first; prose 
is a late development. The only zativist prose fiction worth 
considering is that of the very latest period. Most of it shows 
the weakness of the amateur. The novelists do not speak for 
Canada as the poets do. Fréchette has voiced the aspirations 
‘of his province; Roberts the aspirations of Canada. The 
absolute achievement of our true poets, Crémazie, Lampman, 
Carman, Morin, Pickthall, is far higher than the best work 
of our novelists. No prose work from a Canadian pen can be 
set beside Low Tide on Grand Pré, Le Paon d’ Email, The 
Drift of Pinions for sheer imaginative power, harmony, 
and beauty.” 

This is sound criticism. Although we must award the 
palm to Canadian poetry, there remains hope for the future 
of Canadian prose in the highest achievements of writers 
who are still with us. 

A. M. STEPHEN. 


Charles G. D. Roberts 


Cuartes G. D. Roserts was born at Douglas, York 
County, New Brunswick, and was educated at Fredericton 
Collegiate and the University of New Brunswick. He 
was editor of The Week, ‘Toronto, 1883-4; Professor of 
English and French Literature, King’s College, Windsor, 
New Brunswick; Professor of English and Economics at the 
same college; and for a time on the staff of the [/lustrated 
American, New York. Dr. Roberts served overseas, with 
the rank of major, during the Great War. While his prose 
works are numerous and well known, this author would 
prefer to have his countrymen look upon him as essentially 
a poet. Deservedly he has been called “The Father of 
Canadian Poetry,” and yet it has ‘been his nature stories 
which have brought him international fame, having been 
translated into several foreign languages. The outstanding 
features of his verse, besides a finished technique, are well 
summed up in the words of his cousin, Bliss Carman: “There 
is a dignity and fineness in his attitude towards the problems 
_of this little earth characteristic of the amplest - minded 
artists of all time.” During his recent lecture tours through- 
out Canada, he has endeared himself by his engaging 
personality to thousands to whom he was formerly known 
only through his books. While it is true that a great portion 
of his life has been spent in European centres of art and 
culture, he has remained Canadian at heart, and, indeed, this 
may easily be proved by the fact that his latest as well as his 
earlier work owes its inspiration to our soil. The author of 
the poem beginning “‘O Child of Nations, giant-limbed,” 
13 
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and of the Songs of the Common Day, with its exquisite 
pastels of Canadian scenery, could not be other than an 
ardent lover of the country whose beauty has been his theme. 


ON THE ROAD 


Ever just over the top of the next brown rise 

I expect some wonderful thing to flatter my eyes. 
“‘What’s yonder?” I ask of the first wayfarer I meet. 
“Nothing!” he answers, and looks at my travel-worn feet. 


“Only more hills and more hills, like the many you’ve passed, 

With rough country between, and a poor enough inn at 
the last.” 

But already I am a-move, for I see he is blind, 

And I hate that old ar I’ve listened to time out 
of mind. 


I’ve tramped it too long not to know there is truth in 
it still, 

That lure of the turn of the road, of the crest of the hill. 

So I breast me the rise with full hope, well assured I shall see 

Some new prospect of joy, some brave venture a-tiptoe 
for me. 

For I have come far, and confronted the calm and the strife; 

I have fared wide, and bit deep in the apple of life. 

It is sweet at the rind, but oh, sweeter still at the core; 

And whatever be gained, yet the reach of the morrow is more, 


At the crest of the hill I shall hail the new summits to climb— 

The demand of my vision shall beggar the largesse of time; 

For I know that the higher I press, the wider I view, 

The more’s to be ventured and visioned, in worlds that 
are new. 
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So when my feet, failing, shall stumble in ultimate dark, 
And faint eyes: no more the high lift of the pathway shall 


mark, 

There under the dew I’ll lie down with my dreams, for 
I know 

What bright hill-tops the morning will show me, all red in 
the glow. 


THE UNKNOWN CITY 


There lies a city inaccessible, 
Where the dead dreamers dwell. 


Abrupt and blue, with many a high ravine 
And soaring bridge half scen, 

With many an iris cloud that comes and goes 
Over the ancient snows, 

The imminent hills environ it, and hold 

Its portals from of old, 

That grief invade not, weariness, nor war, 
Nor anguish evermore. 


White-walled and jettied on the peacock tide, 
With domes and towers enskied; 

Its battlements and balconies one sheen 
Of ever-living green; 

It hears the happy dreamers turning home 
Slow~-oared across the foam. 

Cool are its streets with waters musical 
And fountains’ shadowy fall. 

With orange and anemone and rose, 

And every flower that blows 

Of magic scent or unimagined dye, 

Its gardens shine and sigh. 
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Its chambers, memoried with old romance 
And faery circumstance,— 

From any window love may lean some time 
For love that dares to climb. 


This is that city babe and seer divined 

With pure, believing mind. 

This is the home of unachieved emprise. 

Here, here the visioned eyes 

Of them that dream past any power to do, 
Wake to the dream come true. 

Here the high failure, not the level fame, 
Attests the spirit’s aim. 

Here is fulfilled each hope that soared and sought 
Beyond the bournes of thought. 

The obdurate marble yields; the canvas glows; 
Perfect the column grows; 

The chorded cadence art could ne’er attain 
Crowns the imperfect strain; 

And the great song that seemed to die unsung 
Triumphs upon the tongue. 


WAYFARER OF EARTH 


Up, Heart of mine, 

Thou wayfarer of earth! 

Of seed divine, 

Be mindful of thy birth. 

Though the flesh faint 

Through long-endured constraint 

Of nights and days, 

Lift up thy praise 

To life, that set thee in such strenuous ways, 
And left thee not 

To drowse and rot 

In some thick-perfumed and luxurious plot. 
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Strong, strong is earth 
With vigour for thy feet, 
To make thy wayfaring 
‘Tireless and fleet. 

And good is earth,h— 

But earth not all thy good, 
O thou with seed of suns 
And star-fire in thy blood. 


And though thou feel 
The slow clog of the hours 
Leaden upon thy heel, 
Put forth thy powers. 
Thine the deep sky, 
‘The unpre-empted blue, 
The haste of storm, 
The hush of dew, 
Thine, thine the free 
Exalt of star and tree, 
The reinless run 

Of wind and sun, 

‘The vagrance of the sea. 


THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR 


The upland hills are green again; 
The river runs serene again; 
All down the miles 
Of orchard aisles 
The pink-lip blooms are seen again; 
To garden close 
And dooryard plot 
Comes back the rose 
And bergamot. 
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The ardent blue leans near again; 
The far-flown swallow is here again; 
To his thorn-bush 
Returns the thrush, 
And the painted-wings appear again; 
In young surprise 
The meadows run 
All starry eyes 
To meet the sun. 


Warm runs young blood in the veins again, 
And warm love floods in the rains again. 
Earth, all aflush 
With the fecund rush, 
To her Heart’s Desire attains again; 
While stars outbeat 
The exultant word— 
“ Death’s in defeat, - 
And Love is Lord.” 
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Bliss Carman 


Wiu1aM Buss Carman was born on 15 April, 1861, at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, and is of United Empire 
Loyalist descent. While attending the Fredericton Collegiate 
School he was under the influence of Dr. George R. Parkin 
whose memory is cherished by so many notable Canadians. 
From there he passed into the University of New Brunswick, 
obtaining the gold medal when securing his B.A. in 1881, 
being awarded his M.A. three years later and the honorary 
degree of LL.D. in 1906. After post-graduate work at 
Edinburgh and Harvard, he was on the editorial staff of the 
New York Independent, later becoming connected with 
Current Literature. For many years he has lived in New 
Canaan, near New York City, but he still retains his 
Canadian citizenship and, of late years, his frequent tours 
through Canada have helped to bring him closer to his own 
countrymen. Several books of essays have come from his pen, 
while his poetical works include From the Book of the Myths, 
Songs of the Sea Children, Songs from Vagabondia, Later 
Poems, Ballads and Lyrics, and Far Horizons which was 
published recently. As a writer of lyric poetry, Bliss Carman 
ranks among the greatest of his contemporaries and his work 
must be regarded as an important contribution to English 
literature. Much of his verse reveals the depth of his joy in 
nature and particularly through all his earlier work we find 
the blithe stoicism of one who is somewhat of a pantheist, 
while his portrayal of the human heart and passions is marked 
by a keen and generous perception. He is presented here in 
the three aspects through which he has most profoundly 
affected us; viz. those of the lyricist, the artist and the seer. 
21 
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EARTH VOICES 
I 


I heard the spring wind whisper 
Above the brushwood fire, 
“The world is made forever 
Of transport and desire. 


“T am the breath of being, 
The primal urge of things; 
I am the whirl of star dust, 
I am the lift of wings. 


“‘T am the splendid impulse 
That comes before the thought, 
The joy and exaltation 
Wherein the life is caught. 


“Across the sleeping furrows 
I call the buried seed, 
And blade and bud and blossom 


Awaken at my need. 


“Within the dying ashes, 

I blow the sacred spark, 

And make the hearts of lovers 
To leap against the dark.” 


Ir 


I heard the spring light whisper 
Above the dancing stream, 
“The world is made forever 

In likeness of a dream. 
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**T am the law of planets, 

I am the guide of man; 

‘The evening and the morning 
Are fashioned to my plan. 


**T tint the dawn with crimson, 
I tinge the sea with blue; 

My track is in the desert, 

My trail is in the dew. 


“*T paint the hills with colour, 
And in my magic dome 

I light the star of evening 
To steer the traveller home 


“* Within the house of being, 
I feed the lamp of truth 
With tales of ancient wisdom 
And prophecies of youth.” 


Ill 


I heard the spring rain murmur 
Above the roadside flower, 
“The world is made forever 
‘In melody and power. 


‘I keep the rhythmic measure 
‘That marks the steps of time, 
And all my toil is fashioned 
To symmetry and rhyme. 


“*T plow the untilled upland, 

I ripe the seeding grass, 

And fill the leafy forest 
-With music as I pass. 
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“T hew the raw, rough granite 
To loveliness of line, 


And when my work is finished, 
Behold, it is divine! 


“T am the master-builder 
In whom the ages trust 
I lift the lost perfection 
To blossom from the dust 


IV 


Then Earth to them made answer, 
As with a slow refrain 

Born of the blended voices 

Of wind and sun and rain: 


“This is the law of being 
That links the threefold chain: 
The life we give to beauty 
Returns to us again.” 


TREES 


In the Garden of Eden, planted by God, 
There were goodly trees in the springing sod,— 


Trees of beauty and height and grace, 
To stand in splendour before His face. 


Apple and hickory, ash and pear, 
Oak and beech and the tulip rare, 


The trembling aspen, the noble pine, - : 
The sweeping elm by the river line; ‘’ 
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Trees for the birds to build and sing, 
The lilac-tree for a joy in spring; 


Trees to turn at the frosty call 


And carpet the ground for their Lord’s footfall; 


Trees for fruitage and fire and shade, 
Trees for the cunning builder’s trade; 


Wood for the bow, the spear, and the flail, 
The keel and the mast of the daring sail; 


He made them of every grain and girth 
For the use of man in the Garden of Earth. 


Then lest the soul should not lift her eyes 
From the gift to the Giver of Paradise, 


On the crown of a hill, for all to see, 
God planted a scarlet maple-tree. 


VESTIGIA 


I took a day to search for God, 

And found Him not. But as I trod 

By rocky ledge, through woods untamed, 
Just where one scarlet lily flamed, 

I saw His footprint in the sod. 


Then suddenly, all unaware, 

Far off in the deep shadows, where 

A solitary hermit thrush 

Sang through the holy Aiea hush— 
I heard His.voice upon the air. 
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And even as I marvelled how 

God gives us Heaven here and now, 
In a stir of wind that hardly shook 
The poplar leaves beside the brook— 
His hand was light upon my brow. 


At last with evening as I turned 
Homeward, and thought what I had learned 
And all that there was still to probe— 

I caught the glory of His robe 

Where the last fires of sunset burned. 


Back to the world with quickening start 
I looked and longed for any part 

In making saving Beauty be . 

And from that kindling ecstasy 

I knew God dwelt within my heart. 


THE ENCHANTED TRAVELLER 


We travelled empty-handed 

With hearts all fear above, 

For we ate the bread of friendship, 
We drank the wine of love. 


Through many a wondrous autumn, 
Through many a magic spring, 

We hailed the scarlet banners, 

We heard the blue-bird sing. 


We looked on life and nature 
With the eager eyes of youth, 
And all we asked or cared for 
Was beauty, joy, and truth. 
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We found no other wisdom, 

We learned no other way, 

Than the gladness of the morning, 
The glory of the day. 


So all our earthly treasure 
Shall go with us, my dears, 
Aboard the Shadow Liner, 
Across the sea of years. 


WINTER 


When the winter comes along the river line 

And Earth has put away her green attire, 

With all the pomp of her autumnal pride, 

The world is made a sanctuary old, 

Where Gothic trees uphold the arch of grey, 
And gaunt stone fences on the ridge’s crest 

Stand like carved screens before a crimson shrine, 
Showing the sunset glory.through the chinks. 
There, like a nun with frosty breath, the soul, 
Uplift in adoration, sees the world 

Transfigured to a temple of her Lord; 

While down the soft blue-shadowed aisles of snow 
Night, like a sacristan with silent step, 

Passes to light the tapers of the stars. 
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Archibald Lampman 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN (1861-99) was born at Morpeth, 
Ontario. His childhood was spent amidst the beautiful sur- 
roundings of the countryside near Port Hope and Rice Lake. 
Illness, during this period, resulted in the frail health which 
shortened his life. In 1882, he graduated from Trinity 
College, Toronto, with honours in classics and, for some 
time, he followed the profession of teaching and then removed 
to Ottawa where he remained in the Civil Service until his 
death. Delicate and sensitive, he naturally was of a contem- 
plative turn of mind, inclined to follow the traditional paths 
of poetry and to cultivate the Muse after the manner of the 
great English masters. His serene and sweet temperament was 
suited to interpret Nature in her quietly beautiful moods and 
it is therefore the pastoral charm of Canadian landscapes that 
finds expression in his lyrics. In his sonnets we have a rare 
spirituality and a lofty idealism. It is said that the poet 
himself considered that his finest work was contained in the 
latter form, and most truly it may be said that in the three 
sonnets presented in this anthology there is embodied the 
Art of Living. The Largest Life, together with Heat, were 
chosen for this book by Dr. Duncan Campbell Scott whose 
excellent memoir of our poet appears in the latest edition of 
his Collected Poems published in 1926. While, as a sonneteer, 
he takes place with Wordsworth, Keats, Rossetti and other 
masters, Lampman was pre-eminently a poet of Nature, 
revealing the magic and beauty of Canadian woods, lakes and 
streams under the varying moods of the seasons. 
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THE LARGEST LIFE 


I 


I lie upon my bed and hear and see. 

The moon is rising through the glistening trees; 
And momently a great and sombre breeze, 
With a vast voice returning fitfully, 

Comes like a deep-toned grief, and stirs in me, 
Somehow, by some inexplicable art, 

A sense of my soul’s strangeness, and its part 

In the dark march of human destiny. 

What am I, then, and what are they that pass 
Yonder, and love and laugh, and mourn and weep? 
What shall they know of me, or I, alas! 

Of them? Little. At times, as if from sleep, 
We waken to this yearning passionate mood, 
And tremble at our spiritual solitude. 


II 


Nay, never once to feel we are alone, 

While the great human heart around us lies: 
To make the smile on other lips our own, 
To live upon the light in others’ eyes: 

To breathe without a doubt the limpid air 
Of that most perfect love that knows no pain: 
To say—I love you—only, and not care 
Whether the love comes back to us again: 
Divinest self- forgetfulness, at first 

A task, and then a tonic, then a need: 

To greet with open hands the best and worst, 
And only for another’s wound to bleed: 

This is to see the beauty that God meant, 
Wrapped round with life, ineffably content. 
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Ir 


There is a beauty at the goal of life, 

A beauty growing since the world began, 
Through every age and race, through lapse and strife, 
Till the great-human soul complete her span. 
Beneath the waves of storm that lash and burn, 
The currents of blind passion that appal, 

To listen and keep watch till we discern 

The tide of sovereign truth that guides it all; 
So to address our spirits to the height, 

And so attune them to the valiant whole, 

That the great light be greater for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul: 
To have done this is to have lived, though fame 
Remember us with no familiar name. 


HEAT 


From plains that reel to southward, dim, 
The road runs by me white and bare; 
Up the steep hill it seems to swim 
Beyond, and melt into the glare. 
Upward half-way, or it may be 
Nearer the summit, slowly steals 
A hay-cart, moving dustily 
With idly clacking wheels. 


By his cart’s side the wagoner 

Is slouching slowly at his ease, 
Half-hidden in the windless blur 

Of white dust puffing to his knees. 
‘This wagon on the height above, 

From sky to sky on either hand, 
Is the sole thing that seems to move 


In all the heat-held land. 
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Beyond me in the fields the sun 
Soaks in the grass and hath his will; 
I count the marguerites one by one; 
Even the buttercups are still. 
On the brook yonder not a breath 
Disturbs the spider or the midge. 
The water-bugs draw close beneath 
The cool gloom of the bridge. 


Where the far elm-tree shadows flood 
Dark patches in the burning grass, 
The cows, each with her peaceful cud, 
Lie waiting for the heat to pass. 
From somewhere on the slope near by 

Into the pale depth of the noon 
A wandering thrush slides leisurely 
His thin revolving tune. 


In intervals of dreams I hear 
The cricket from the droughty ground; 
The grasshoppers spin into mine ear 
A small innumerable sound. 
I lift mine eyes sometimes to gaze: 
The burning sky-line blinds my sight: 
‘The woods far off are blue with haze: 
The hills are drenched in light. 


And yet to me not this or that 
Is always sharp or always sweet; 
In the sloped shadow of my hat 
I lean at rest, and drain the heat; 
Nay more, I think some blessed power 
Hath brought me wandering idly here: 
In the full furnace of this hour 
My thoughts grow keen and clear. 
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A JANUARY MORNING 


The glittering roofs are still with frost; each worn 
Black chimney builds into the quiet sky 
Its curling pile to crumble silently. 
Far out to the westward on the edge of morn, 
The slender misty city towers up-borne 
Glimmer faint rose against the pallid blue; 
And yonder on those northern hills, the hue 
’ Of amethyst, hang fleeces dull as horn. 


And here behind me come the woodmen’s sleighs 

With shouts and clamorous squeakings; might and main 
Up the steep slope the horses stamp and strain, 

Urged on by hoarse-tongued drivers—cheeks ablaze, 
Iced beards and frozen eyelids—team by team, 

With frost-fringed flanks, and nostrils jetting steam. 


Isabella Valancy Crawford 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD, who has written the introduction 
to the definitive edition of Isabella Valancy Crawford’s 
poems, speaks of her as “‘this blessed gipsy of Canadian woods 
and streams.” “Those who have read Malcolm’s Katie will 
understand Miss Wetherald’s enthusiasm for the work of 
this poet who came to Canada when a mere child and grew 
up in the atmosphere. of a country but recently reclaimed 
from the virgin forest. She was born in Dublin, Ireland. 
When eight years old she accompanied her parents to the 
New Werld where they settled at Paisley, Ontario, on the 
Saugeen River. Her childhood knew the limiting effect of 
poverty and, after the death of her father, Dr. Crawford, 
she fought a long and yaliant battle for life in the city of 
Toronto. Always delicate, the strain of trying to support 
herself and her mother by means of her pen proved too much 
for her, and, in 1887, she died. Her work, when it first ap- 
peared in 1884, won praise from noted English critics, but 
like most poetry of the better sort, it was. published at a 
financial loss to the author. Recently, through the efforts 
of Mr. John W. Garvin, of Toronto, her poems have been 
collected and issued in a volume of over three hundred pages. 
Canadians have now an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the exquisite quality of her genius. Her long poem, 
Malcolm’s Katie, reflects the impressions of her girlhood days 
among the pioneers in Bruce County, Ontario, while O/d 
Spookses’ Pass is an unusually powerful piece of imaginative 
work which deals with life in Western Canada. The writer 
had not lived upon the prairies, yet we have in the poem a 
vivid and accurate picture of the country which had captured 
her heart by its elemental beauty, 
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THE CITY TREE 


I stand within the stony, arid town, 
I gaze for ever on the narrow street; 
I hear for ever passing up and down, 
The ceaseless tramp of feet. 


I know no brotherhood with far-lock’d woods, 
Where branches burgeon from a kindred sap; 
Where o’er moss’d roots, in cool, green solitudes, 

Small silver brooklets lap. 


No em’rald vines creep wistfully to me, 
And lay their tender fingers on my bark; 

High may I toss my boughs, yet never see 
Day’s first most glorious spark. 


When to and fro my branches wave and sway, 
Answ’ring the feeble wind that faintly calls, 

They kiss no kindred boughs but touch alway 
The stones of climbing walls. 


My heart is never pierced with song of bird; 
My leaves know nothing of that glad unrest, 

Which makes a flutter in the still woods heard, 
When wild birds build a nest. 


‘There never glance the eyes of violets up, 
Blue into the deep splendour of my green: 

Nor falls the sunlight to the primrose cup, 
My quivering leaves between. 


Not mine, not mine to turn from soft delight 

Of woodbine breathings, honey sweet, and warm; 
With kin embattl’d rear my glorious height 

To greet the coming storm! 
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Not mine to watch across the free, broad plains 
The whirl of stormy cohorts sweeping fast; 
The level, silver lances of great rains, 
Blown onward by the blast. 


Not mine the clamouring tempest to defy, 
Tossing the proud crest of my dusky leaves: 

Defender of small flowers that trembling lie 
Against my barky greaves. 


Not mine to watch the wild swan drift above, 
Balanced on wings that could not choose between 
‘The wooing sky, blue as the eye of love, 
And my own tender green. 


And yet my branches spread, a kingly sight, 
In the close prison of the drooping air: 
When sun-vexed noons are at their fiery height, 
My shade is broad, and there 


Come city toilers, who their hour of ease 
Weave out to precious seconds as they lie 

Pillow’d on horny hands, to hear the breeze 
Through my great branches die. 


I see no flowers, but as the children race 

With noise and clamour through the dusty street, 
I see the bud of many an angel face— 

I hear their merry feet. 


No violets look up, but shy and grave, 
The children pause and lift their crystal eyes 
To where my emerald branches call and wave— 
As to the mystic skies. 
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THE MOON OF FALLING LEAVES 
(From Malcolm’s Katie) 


There came a._morn the Moon of Falling Leaves 
With her twin silver blades had only hung 
Above the low-set cedars of the swamp 

For one brief quarter, when the Sun arose 

Lusty with light and full of summer heat, 

And, pointing with his arrows at the blue 

Closed wigwam curtains of the sleeping Moon, 
Laughed with the noise of arching cataracts, 
And with the dove-like cooing of the woods, 
And with the shrill cry of the diving loon, 

And with the wash of saltless rounded seas, 

And mocked the white Moon of the Falling Leaves: 


“Esa! esa! shame upon you, Pale Face! 
Shame upon you, Moon of Evil Witches! 
Have you killed the happy, laughing Summer? 
Have you slain the mother of the flowers 
With your icy spells of might and magic? 
Have you laid her dead within my arms? 
Wrapped her, mocking, in a rainbow blanket? 
Drowned her in the frost-mist of your anger? 
She is gone a little way before me; 

Gone an arrow’s flight beyond my vision. 

She will turn again and come to meet me 
With the ghosts of all the stricken flowers, 

In a blue smoke in her naked forests. 

She will linger, kissing all the branches; 

She will linger, touching all the places, 

Bare and naked, with her golden fingers, 
Saying, ‘Sleep and dream of me, my children; 
Dream of me, the mystic Indian Summer,— 
I who, slain by the cold Moon of Terror, 
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Can return across the path of Spirits, 

Bearing still my heart of love and fire, 

Looking with my eyes of warmth and splendour, 
Whispering lowly through your sleep of sunshine. 
I, the laughing Summer, am not turned 

Into dry dust, whirling on the prairies, 

Into red clay, crushed beneath the snowdrifts. 

I am still the mother of sweet flowers 

Growing but an arrow’s flight beyond you 

In the Happy Hunting-Ground—the quiver 

Of great Manitou, where all the arrows 

He has shot from His great bow of Power, 

With its clear, bright singing cord of Wisdom, 
Are re-gathered, plumed again and brightened, 
And shot out, re-barbed with Love and Wisdom; 
Always shot, and evermore returning, 

Sleep, my children, smiling in your heart-seeds 
At the spirit words of Indian Summer!’ 

Thus, O Moon of Falling Leaves, I mock you! 
Have you slain my gold-eyed squaw, the Summer?’ 


THE ROSE 


The Rose was given to man for this: 
He, sudden seeing it in later years, 

Should swift remember Love’s first lingering kiss 
And Grief’s last lingering tears; 


Or, being blind, should feel its yearning soul 
Knit all its piercing perfume round his own, 

Till he should see on memory’s ample scroll 
All roses he had known; 
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Or, being hard, perchance his finger-tips 
Careless might touch the satin of its cup, 
And he should feel a dead babe’s budding lips 

To his lips lifted up; 


Or, being deaf and smitten with its star, 
Should, on a sudden, almost hear a lark 

Rush singing up—the nightingale afar 
Sing through the dew-bright dark; 


Or, sorrow-lost in paths that round and round 
Circle old graves, its keen and vital breath 
Should call to him within the yew’s bleak bound 

Of Life, and not of Death. 
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THE Rosz 


Charles Mair 


In the Fairfield Nursing Home, Victoria, British Columbia, 
there lives one of the most interesting figures in Canadian 
literature. Mr. Charles Mair, in his eighty-ninth year, is still 
vividly alive and is looking forward with keen pleasure to the 
publication of his Collected Works by the Radisson Society of 
Canada. This veteran author has the proud distinction of 
being the first to publish authentic poetry which was native 
to our country. He was born in Lanark, Ontario, 21 Sep- 
tember, 1838. When a young man, he was appointed by the 
Government to be paymaster of the first expedition sent to 
open up immigration routes in the great North-West. The 
prairie country made a deep impression upon him which 
later found expression in his literary work. In the first and 
second Riel rebellions, he was an active participant in the 
perils and adventures of the times. In the Government 
service thereafter, he took part in the task of nation-building 
and led a life of usefulness and devotion to his country. In 
1921, he retired upon a pension. He is best known in the 
literary world by his drama, Tecumseh, and The Last Bison, 
a poem of considerable length. His work anticipates the 
Canadian note which was subsequently developed by the 
poetry of Roberts, Carman and Lampman. It is only now, 
when Canadians have obtained a measure of leisure after 
their strenuous work of opening up and developing the 
resources of the West, that they are beginning to place a 
proper value upon the efforts of the writers who laid the 
foundation of their literature during the years of stress and 
arduous toil. It seems especially fitting that Charles Mair, 
himself a pioneer soldier, fur-trader and Government agent, 
should be among the first Canadian poets to be honoured for 
service to our country. 
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TECUMSEH 
Acr III. Scent I[V.—TeEcumsen’s CasBin 


Enter lena 

Tena. ’Tis night, and Mamatee is absent still! 
Why should this sorrow weigh upon my heart, 
And other lonely things on earth have rest? 
Oh, could I be with them! The lily shone 
All day upon the stream, and now it sleeps 
Under the wave in peace—in cradle soft 
Which sorrow soon may fashion for my grave. 
Ye shadows which do creep into my thoughts— 
Ye curtains of despair! what is my fault, 
That ye should hide the happy earth from me? 
Once I had joy of it, when tender Spring, 
Mother of beauty, hid me in her leaves; 
When Summer led me by the shores of song, 
And forests and far-sounding cataracts 
Melted my soul with music. I have heard 
The rough chill harpings of dismantled woods, 
When Fall had stripped them, and have felt a joy 
Deeper than ear could lend unto the heart; 
And when the Winter from his mountains wild 
Looked down on death, and, in the frosty sky, 
The very stars seemed hung with icicles, 
Then came a sense of duty calm and cold, 
That weaned me from myself, yet knit me still 
With kindred bonds to Nature. All is past, 
And he who won from me such love for him, 
And he, my valiant uncle and my friend, 
Comes not to lift the cloud that drapes my soul, 
And shield me from the fiendish Prophet’s power. 


Enter Mamatee 


Give me his answer in his very words! 
Mamatee. There is a black storm raging in his mind— 
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His eye darts lightning like the angry cloud 

Which hangs in woven darkness o’er the earth. 
Brief is his answer—you must go to him. 

The Long-knife’s camp-fires gleam among the oaks 
Which dot yon western hill. A thousand men 

Are sleeping there cajoled to fatal dreams 

By promises the Prophet breaks to-night. 

Hark, ’tis the war-song! 

Tena. Dares the Prophet now 
Betray ‘Tecumseh’s trust, and break his faith? 

Mamatee. He dares do anything will feed ambition. 
His dancing braves are frenzied by his tongue, 
Which prophesies revenge and victory. 

Before the break of day he will surprise 
The Long-knife’s camp, and hang our people’s fate 
Upon a single onset. 

Tena. Should he fail? 

Mamatee. Then all will fail;—-Tecumseh’s scheme will fail. 

Tena. It shall not! Let us go to him at once! 

Mamatee. And risk your life? 

Tena. Risk hovers everywhere 
When night and man combine for darksome deeds. 
I'll go to him, and argue on my knees— 

Yea, yield my hand—would I could give my heart! 
To stay his purpose and this act of ruin. 

Mamatee. He is not in the mood for argument. 

Rash girl! they die who would oppose him now. 

Tena. Such death were sweet as life—I go! But, first— 
Great Spirit! I commit my soul to Thee. [Kneels, 


George Frederick Cameron 


Tue poetry of George Frederick Cameron was much 
admired by Archibald Lampman who considered that it 
should be given a prominent place in anthologies. The poet 
was born at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, in 1854. While 
attending the local High School he devoted much time to 
his love for the great and enduring work of the masters of 
literature. After the removal of his family to Boston in 
1869, he graduated from the Boston University of Law and, 
after several years spent in a law office, during which time 
his contributions to numerous literary journals brought him 
some prominence, he entered Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario. In the following year he became editor of the 
Kingston News. In this position he remained until his 
untimely death in 1885. Cameron’s collected work is 
contained in Lyrics of Freedom, Love and Death which was 
published in 1887. Much of his verse is marked by a virility 
too often lacking in the production of greater craftsmen, 
while sympathy with the struggles and aspirations of the 
average man is displayed throughout his writing. The 
heroism in the common soul of humanity breathes through 
some of his finest poems. 


“AH ME! THE MIGHTY LOVE” 


Ah me! the mighty love that I have borne 
To thee, sweet Song! A perilous gift was it 
My mother gave me that September morn 
When sorrow, song, and life were at one altar lit. 
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A gift more perilous than the priest’s: his lore 
Is all of books and to his books extends; 

And what they see and know he knows—no more, 
And with their knowing all his knowing ends. 


_ A gift more perilous than the painter’s: he 
In his divinest moments only sees 
The inhumanities of colour, we 
Feel each and all the inhumanities. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


Wesneer and we laugh with the lip—the most of us do it, 
Whenever a brother goes down like a weed with the tide; 
We point with the finger and say—Oh, we knew it! we 
knew it! 
But, see! we are better than he was, and we will abide. 


He walked in the way of his will—the way of desire, 
In the Appian way of his will without ever a bend; 

He walked in it long, but it led him at last to the mire,— 
But we who are stronger will stand and endure to the end. 


His thoughts were all visions—all fabulous visions of flowers, 
Of bird and of song and of soul which is only a song; 
His eyes looked all at the stars in the firmament, ours 
Were fixed on the earth at our feet, so we stand and are 
strong. 


He hated the sight and the sound and the sob of the city; 
He sought for his peace in the wood and the musical wave; 
He fell, and we pity him never, and why should we pity— 
* Yea, why should we mourn for him—we who still stand, 
who are brave? 
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William Wilfred Campbell 
Wiri1am WILFRED CAMPBELL was born at Berlin (now 
Kitchener), Ontario, in 1861 and after attending the local 
High School his later education was obtained at University 
College, Toronto, and at Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 1906, 
the University of Aberdeen awarded him the honorary degree 
of LL.D. In 1885, Dr. Campbell entered the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church and he officiated in several parishes in 
New England and in New Brunswick, but in his veins was 
the strain of Thomas Campbell, the poet, and of Henry 
Fielding, the novelist, and the desire to devote himself to 
literature became ever more urgent, so that, in 1891, he 
resigned from the ministry. From then until his death in 
1919 he was in the Dominion Archives Bureau, Ottawa, 
and was associated with his brother poets, Lampman and 
D. C. Scott, in journalistic work for the Toronto Globe. In 
1915 his Collected Poems were published, of which work 
the “Lake Lyrics” are the best, being colourful pictures 
of the romantic scenery on the northern shores of Lake 
Huron. Three years later his most ambitious work was 
issued in the dramas, Mordred, Hildebrand, The Brocken- 
fiend, Robespierre, Daulac and other poetical tragedies. These 
are “chamber dramas” and not suited to stage production 
although they are gestures towards the heights of art upon 
which stand the masters of this form. Another volume of 
his verse, Sagas of Vaster Britain, appeared in 1914, and two 
historical novels also came from his pen, Jan of the Orcades 
and The Beautiful Rebel. Since his death, The Poetical Works 
of Wilfred Campbell, with a memoir by W. J. Sykes, has 
been published. 
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SUNSET, LAKE HURON! 


(SEPTEMBER) 


The sunbeams fall in golden flakes, 

Like snow-banks flamed the clouds are furled; 
The soft light shakes 
On wave that breaks 

On wave, far round the gleaming world. 


Great brown, bare rocks, wet, purple dyed 
By sunsets’ beams, hedge in this realm 
Of sky and wide, 
Bleak sweep of tide, 
Grey, tossed, scarce-plowed by keel or helm. 


The east looms dark, the red day dips 
Down under gleaming rock and wave, 
In hushed eclipse, 
While grey night slips 
The cerements of her shrouded grave; 


And buildeth up her arches dark, 
From ruins of the dim dead day, 
Till earth may mark 
Each luminous spark 
Of stars that far in heaven stray; 


And weaveth with her phantom hands 

(Blind, dumb, save for the moon’s white wreath, 
And rude wind bands 
From Eblis lands) 

A shroud for the great lake beneath; 


1From The Poetical Works of Wilfred Campbell. Published by 
_ arrangement with The Musson Book Company Ltd., Toronto. 
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That beats and moans, a prisoned thing, 
Rock-manacled beneath the night; 
And tells each shore 
Forevermore 
Its sorrow in the pallid light. 


AUTUMN LEAVES! 


Bright gloried children of the year’s late splendours, 
By the wild night-wind strewn;— 

Not like mere hues of some poor painter’s colours 
Upon a palette thrown:— 


But something fairer, gladder, greater, fashioned 
By that dread unseen hand 

Of Him who loosens His storms, unfolds His blossoms:— 
The might of sea and land. 


On this grey autumn morn of haunted sadness, 
All wrecked of wind and rain; 

You give to me a glad ecstatic vision, 
A high exquisite pain. 


Glad leaves, all ruddy, russet, green and golden, 
Across my pathway hurled, 

You bring a dream of nature’s rarest beauty 
Into this barren world. 


And through my heart there glows a sense of greatness, 
Of visions—splendid, vast; 
Given by you, glad children of the woodland, 
Upon my spirit cast. 
1From The Poetical Works of Wilfred Campbell. Published by 
arrangement with The Musson Book Company Ltd., Toronto. 
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Winnowed by winds of night, far-blown and shaken, 
Storm-lashed, where great boughs swayed;— 
As I walk here, you seem a magic pavement 


By the wild midnight laid. 
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And with an inward sense of mystic beauty 
That stirs and thrills my blood, 

You lift me to a higher, truer kinship, 
Bright brothers of the wood. 


Duncan Campbell Scott 


Ong of the most notable of the poets of the group which 
includes Roberts and Carman is Duncan Campbell Scott, 
Deputy Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs. He was 
born in Ottawa, 1862, and, at the early age of eighteen 
years, he entered the Civil Service in which he has risen 
steadily by virtue of merit to the position he now holds. 
Among the numerous books of verse published by Dr. Scott 
are The Magic House and Other Poems, Labour and the 
Angel, New World Lyrics and Ballads, Lines in Memory of 
Edmund Morris, Lundy's Lane and Other Poems. Recently 
he has arranged his thirty years of poetic accomplishment in 
one volume, Poems of Duncan Campbell Scott. This collection 
will remain as one of the most important contributions to 
our native literature. In 1901 his work was praised by 
William Archer, the distinguished English critic, thus 
placing Dr. Scott among the few Canadian poets whose 
work has obtained recognition in countries other than his 
own. Although many of his more popular poems have been 
inspired by his contact with Indian life during the period of 
his Government service, his poetry is not limited to one 
phase or genre but is remarkable for the range of its subject- 
matter. It is distinctively Canadian in atmosphere and 
among other characteristics are its verbal melody and the 
vivid colouring incidental to a richly endowed imagination. 
Much of it is marked by careful craftsmanship, but its most 
outstanding feature is its power to stir our emotions by 
impressionistic word-painting. 
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a LHE HEROIC SOUL 


Be strong, O warring soul! For very sooth 
Kings are but wraiths, republics fade like rain, 
Peoples are reaped and garnered as the grain, 
And that alone prevails which is the truth: 
Be strong when all the days of life bear ruth 
And fury, and are hot with toil and strain: 
Hold thy large faith and quell thy mighty pain: 
Dream the large dream that buoys thine age with youth. 


Thou art an eagle in a sea-stopped cave: 
He, poised in darkness with victorious wings, 
Keeps night between the granite and the sea, 
Until the tide has drawn the warder-wave: 
‘Then, from the portal where the ripple rings, 
He bursts into the boundless morning—free! 


THE HALF-BREED GIRL 


She is free of the trap and the paddle, 
The portage and the trail, 

But something behind her savage life 
Shines like a fragile veil. 


Her dreams are undiscovered, 
Shadows trouble her breast, 

When the time for resting cometh 
Then least is she at rest. 


Oft in the morns of winter, 
When she visits the rabbit-snares, 
An appearance floats in the crystal air 


Beyond the balsam firs. 
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Oft in the summer mornings 
When she strips the nets of fish, 
The smell of the dripping net-twine 
Gives to her heart a wish. 


But she cannot learn the meaning 
Of the shadows in her soul, 

The lights that break and gather, 
The clouds that part and roll, 


The reek of rock-built cities, 
Where her fathers dwelt of yore, 
The gleam of loch and shealing, 


The mist on the moor, 


Frail traces of kindred kindness, 
Of feud by hill and strand, 
The heritage of an age-long life 

In a legendary land. 


She wakes in the stifling wigwam, 
Where the air is heavy and wild, 

She fears for something or nothing 
With the heart of a frightened child. 


She sees the stars turn slowly 
Past the tangle of the poles, © 
Through the smoke of the dying embers, 
Like the eyes of dead souls, 


Her heart is shaken with longing 
For the strange, still years, 

For what she knows and knows not, 
For the wells of ancient tears. 
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A voice calls from the rapids, 
Deep, careless and free, 

A voice that is larger than her life 
Or than her death shall be. 


She covers her face with her blanket, 
Her fierce soul hates her breath, 
As it cries with a sudden passion 
For life or death. 


OFF RIVIERE DU LOUP 


Oh, ship incoming from the sea, 
With all your cloudy tower of sail, 
Dashing the water to the lee, 
And leaning grandly to the gale; 


The sunset pageant in the West 

Has filled your canvas curves with rose, 
And jewelled every toppling crest 

That crashes into silver snows. 


You know the joy of coming home, 
After long leagues to France or Spain, 
You feel the clear Canadian foam, 
And the gulf water heave again. 


Between the sombre purple hills 
That cool the sunset’s molten bars, 

You will go on as the wind wills 
Beneath the river’s roof of stars. 
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You will toss onward towards the lights 
That spangle over the lonely pier, 
By hamlets glimmering on the heights, 

By level islands black and clear. 


You will go on beyond the tide, 
Through brimming plains of olive sedge, 
Through paler shadows light and wide, 
The rapids piled along the ledge. 


At evening off some reedy bay 

You will swing slowly on your chain, 
And catch the scent of dewy hay 

Soft blowing from the pleasant plain. 


THE FIFTEENTH OF APRIL 


Pallid saffron glows.the broken stubble, 
Brimmed with silver lie the ruts, 

Purple the ploughed hill; 

Down a sluice with break and bubble 
Hollow falls the rill; 

Falls and spreads and searches, 
Where, beyond the wood, 

Starts a group of silver birches, 
Bursting into bud. 


Under Venus sings the vesper sparrow, 
Down a path of rosy gold 
Floats the slender moon; 
Ringing from the rounded barrow 
Rolls the robin’s tune; 
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Quivering silver-strong 
From the field a hidden shore-lark 
Shakes his sparkling song. 


Now the dewy sounds begin to dwindle, 
Dimmer grow the burnished rills, 
Breezes creep and halt, 
Soon the guardian night shall kindle 
In the violet vault, 
All the twinkling tapers 
Touched with steady gold, 
Burning through the lawny vapours 
Where they float and fold. 


Frederick George Scott 


Major and Senior Chaplain of the First Canadian Division 
during the Great. War and now Canon of Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Quebec, this poet has united love of country with 
a firm faith 1 in religion and a tender compassion towards his 
fellow-men. He was born in Montreal in 1861 and was 
. educated in Canada and England. As a churchman, his 
career has been one of steadily increasing influence, while, 
as an author, he has won popular favour by the simple and 
direct manner of his verse which follows traditional forms 
and reaffirms the abiding truths of the spiritual life. Most of 
his important poetical work is contained in The Soul’s Quest 
and Other Poems, My Lattice and Other Poems, The Un- 
named Lake and Other Poems, Poems Old and New, The 
Hymn of Empire and Other Poe and Collected Poems, 1910. 
The Unnamed Lake, one of his most widely known poems, 
is characteristic of the almost Wordsworthian simplicity of 
his treatment of Nature in his lyrical verse. This selection, 
together with Dawn, seems to present the familiar style of 
this author, who depends for his effects upon words which 
are within the understanding of everyone and upon ideas 
which are not profound but rather concerned with the 
ordinary feelings and hopes of humanity. Canon Scott, in 
the autumn of 1926, received the degree of LL.D. from 
McGill University. This is the latest addition to his many 
honours won in the service of the Church, the empire and 
literature, 


DAWN 


‘The immortal spirit hath no bars 
To circumscribe its dwelling-place; 
My soul hath pastured with the stars 
Upon the meadow-lands of space. 
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My mind and ear at times have caught, 
From realms beyond our mortal reach, 
The utterance of Eternal Thought 
Of which all nature is the speech. 


And high above the seas and lands, 

On peaks just tipped with morning light, 
My dauntless spirit mutely stands 

With eagle wings outspread for flight. 


THE UNNAMED LAKE 


It sleeps among the thousand hills 
Where no man ever trod, 
And only nature’s music fills 


‘The silences of God. 


Great mountains tower above its shore, 
Green rushes fringe its brim, 

And o’er its breast forevermore 
‘The wanton breezes skim. 


Dark clouds that intercept the sun 
Go there in Spring to weep, 

And there, when Autumn days are done, 
White mists lie down to sleep. 


Sunrise and sunset crown with gold 
The peaks of ageless stone, 

Where winds have thundered from of old 
And storms have set their throne. 


No echoes of the world afar 
Disturb it night or day, 

The sun and shadow, moon and star 
Pass and repass for aye. 
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Twas in the grey of early dawn 
When first the lake we spied, 

And fragments of a cloud were drawn 
Half down the mountain-side. 


Along the shore a heron flew, 
And from a speck on high, 

That hovered in the deepening blue, 
We heard the fish-hawk’s cry. 


Among the cloud-capt solitudes, 
No sound the silence broke, 

Save when, in whispers down the woods, 
The guardian mountains spoke. 


Through tangled brush and dewy brake, 
Returning whence we came, 

We passed in silence, and the lake 
We left without a name. 
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E. Pauline Johnson 


WE may, indeed, be glad that the native peoples of Canada 
have found a voice in our English tongue through Pauline 
Johnson (Tekahionwake). Most of our thoughts and emo- 
tions are derived from the Old World experiences of the 
race of which we are a part. Our writers are not wholly of 
the soil; but in this poet were blended the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Indian so that her loves were for the most part essentially 
Canadian. Her father was Mr. G. H. M. Johnson, Head 
Chief of the Six Nations Indians, whose reserve is situated 
near Brantford, Ontario. Her mother was Emily S. Howells, 
an Englishwoman. Pauline was born in 1862 and, in her 
childhood, developed a great love for poetry. She won notice 
as a reciter before her published work drew attention to 
her gifts as an author. Her charming personality and unique 
stage-presence in native costume made certain her success 
in the reading of her own poems, so that in Canada, England 
and the United States she became widely known and justly 
popular. Pauline Johnson continued her public work until 
failing health compelled her to retire from the platform. She 
resided in Vancouver, British Columbia, during the years 
preceding her death in 1913. Her grave, in Stanley Park, 
overlooks English Bay and the shores which she made 
famous in her Legends of Vancouver. Her Collected Poems 
are contained in Flint and Feather, 1913. Although she has 
not left a large body of poetry it is nevertheless memorable. 
Ballads and narrative poems embody stories of her beloved 
Indian people, while her lyrics possess a rare musical quality 
and the charm of a simplicity that is an achievement of art. 
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SHADOW RIVER? 
(Muskoka) 


A stream of silver gladness, 

Of filmy sun, and opal-tinted skies; 

Of warm midsummer air that lightly lies 
In mystic rings, 

Where softly swings 

‘The music of a thousand wings 

That almost tones to sadness. 


Midway ’twixt earth and heaven, 

A bubble in the pearly air, I seem 

To float upon the sapphire floor. A dream 
Of clouds of snow, 

Above, below, 

Drifts with my drifting, dim and slow, 

As twilight drifts to even. 


The little fern-leaf, bending 

Upon the brink, its green reflection greets, 
And kisses soft the shadow that it meets 
With touch so fine, 

The border-line 

The keenest vision can’t define; 

So perfect is the blending. 


The far fir-trees that cover 
The brownish hills with needles green and gold, 
The arching elms o’erhead, vine-grown and old, 
Repictured are 
Beneath me far 
Where not a ripple moves to mar 
Shades underneath, or over. 
1From Flint and Feather, the Complete Poems of E. Pauline 


Johnson. Published by arrangement with The Musson Book Com- 
pany Ltd., Toronto. 
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Mine is the undertone; 
The beauty, strength and power of the land 
Will never stir or bend at my command; 

But all the shade 

Is marred or made 

If I but dip my paddle blade; 


And it is mine alone. 


O! pathless world of seeming! 

O! pathless life of mine whose deep ideal 
Is more my own than ever was the real! 
For others Fame 

And Love’s red flame, 

And yellow gold: I only claim 

The shadows and the dreaming. 


THE BALLAD OF YAADA! 
(A Lecenp oF THE PaciFic Coast) 


There are fires on Lulu Island, and the sky is opalescent 
With the pearl and purple tinting from the smouldering 
of peat. 
And the Dream Hills lift their summits in a sweeping hazy 
crescent, 


With the Capilano Canyon at their feet. 


There are fires on Lulu Island, and the smoke, uplifting, 
lingers 
In a faded scarf of fragrance as it creeps across the bay, 
And the Inlet and the Narrows blur beneath its silent fingers, 
And the canyon is enfolded in its grey. 
1From Flint and Feather, the Complete Poems of E. Pauline 


Johnson. Published by arrangement with The Musson Book Com- 
pany Ltd., Toronto. 
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But the sun its face is veiling like a cloistered nun at vespers; 
As towards the altar candles of the night a censer 
swings, 
And the echo of tradition wakes from slumbering and 
whispers, 


Where the Capilano River sobs and sings. 


It was Yaada, lovely Yaada, who first taught the stream 
its sighing, 
For ’twas silent till her coming, and *twas voiceless as 
the shore; ’ 
But throughout the great forever it will sing the song 
undying 
That the lips of lovers sing forevermore. 


He was chief of all the Squamish, and he ruled the coastal 
waters— 
And he warred upon her people in the distant Charlotte 
Isles; 
She, a winsome basket weaver, daintiest of Haida daughters, 
Made him captive to her singing and her smiles. 


Till his hands forgot to havoc and his weapons lost their 
lusting, 
Till ‘his stormy eyes allured her from the land of 
Totem Poles, 
Till she followed where he called her, followed with a 
woman’s trusting, 
To the canyon where the Capilano rolls. 


And the women of the Haidas plied in vain their magic 
power, 
Wailed for many moons her absence, wailed for many 
moons their prayer, 
“Bring her back, O Squamish foeman, bring to us our 
Yaada flower!” 
But the silence only answered their despair. 
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But the men were swift to battle, swift to cross the coastal 
water, 
Swift to war and swift of weapon, swift to paddle 
trackless miles, 
Crept with stealth along the canyon, stole her from her love 
and brought her 
Once again unto the distant Charlotte Isles. 


But she faded, ever faded, and her eyes were ever turning 
Southward toward the Capilano, while her voice had 
hushed its song, 
And her riven heart repeated words that on her lips were 
burning: 
“Not to friend—but unto foeman I belong. 


“Give me back my Squamish lover—though you hate, I 
still must love him. 
“Give me back the rugged canyon where my heart 
must ever be— 
Where his lodge awaits my coming, and the Dream Hills 
lift above him, 
And the Capilano learned its song from me.” 


But through long forgotten seasons, moons too many to 


be numbered, 
He yet waited by the canyon—she called across the 
years 
And the soul within the river, though centuries had 
slumbered, 


Woke to sob a song of womanly tears, 


For her little, lonely spirit sought the Capilano Canyon, 
When she died among the Haidas in the land of 
Totem Poles, 
And you yet may hear her singing to her lover-like 
companion, 
If you listen to the river as it rolls. 
F 
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But ’tis only when the pearl and purple smoke is idly 
swinging 
From the fires on Lulu Island to the hazy mountain 
crest, 
That the undertone of sobbing echoes through the river’s 
singing, 
In the Capilano Canyon of the West. 


a p 


Robert W. Service 


Ir is not difficult to discover the reason for the popularity 
of the verse of Robert W. Service. A rugged and picturesque 
phase of Western Canadian life, filled with dramatic situations 
and human interest, was embodied by him in swinging 
rhythms many of which are imitative of Kipling. He has not 
written great poetry but rather the kind which commands 
a wider public than the more subtle perfections of literature. 
Mr. Service came to this country when a lad of twenty and 
worked in a number of cities on the Pacific Coast. While a 
clerk in the employment of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
at White Horse, Yukon Territory, he composed The Songs 
of a Sourdough. Its publication, in 1907, gave him a fame 
which was augmented by subsequent volumes, Ballads of a 
Cheechako, The Trail of ’98, Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, 
Rhymes of a Red Cross Man, Ballads of a Bohemian. The 
importance of his work to Canadians rests upon the fact that 
he expressed in virile verse a picturesque period in the 
development of the West. The elemental forces of human 
will and passion in their conflict with the relentless powers 
of Nature always form a picture to stir the primitive in 
red-blooded men and women. During the Great War 
Mr. Service was in the Ambulance Corps and, during recent 
years, he has lived in Europe. 
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THE LURE OF LITTLE VOICES 


There’s a cry from out the Loneliness—oh, listen, Honey, 
listen! 
Do you hear it, do you fear it, you’re a-holding of me so? 
You're a-sobbing in your sleep, dear, and your lashes, how 
they glisten! 
Do you hear the Little Voices all a~-begging me to go? 


All a-begging me to leave you. Day and night they’re 
pleading, praying, 
On the North-wind, on the West-wind, from the peak 
and from the plain; 
Night and day they never leave me—do you know what 
they are saying? 
“He was ours before you got him, and we want him 
once again.” 


Yes, they’re wanting me, they’re haunting me, the awful 
lonely places; 
They’re whining and they’re whimpering as if each had 
a soul; 
They’re calling from the wilderness, the vast and godlike 
spaces, 
The stark and sullen solitudes that sentinel the Pole. 


They miss my little camp-fires, ever brightly, bravely 
gleaming 
In the womb of desolation where was never man before; 
As comradeless I sought them, lion-hearted, loving, 
dreaming; 
And they hailed me as a comrade, and they loved me 
evermore, 
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And now they’re all a-crying, and it’s no use me denying; 
The spell of them is on me and I’m helpless as a child; 

My heart is asking, aching, but I hear them sleeping, waking; 
It’s the lure of Little Voices, it’s the mandate of the wild. 


I’m afraid to tell you, Honey, I can take no bitter leaving; 
But softly in the sleep-time from your love I’ll steal away. 
Oh, it’s cruel, dearie, cruel, and it’s God knows how I’m 
grieving! 
But His Loneliness is calling and He knows I must obey. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


Have you gazed on naked grandeur where there’s nothing 
else to gaze on, 
Set pieces and drop-curtain scenes galore, 
Big mountains heaved to heaven, which the blinding sunsets 
blazon, 
Black canyons where the rapids rip and roar? 
Have you swept the visioned valley with the green stream 
streaking through it, 
Searched the Vastness for a something you have lost? 
Have you strung your soul to Silence? Then for God’s sake 
go and do it; 
Hear the challenge, learn the lesson, pay the cost. 


Have you wandered in the wilderness, the sage-brush 
desolation, 
The bunch-grass levels where the cattle graze? 
Have you whistled bits of rag-time at the end of all creation, 
And learned to know the desert’s little ways? 
Have you camped upon the foothills, have you galloped o’er 
the ranges, 
Have you roamed the arid sun-lands through and 


through? 
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Have you chummed up with the mesa? Do you know its 
moods and changes? 
Then listen to the wild—it’s calling you. 


Have you known the Great White Silence, not a snow- 
gemmed twig a-quiver? 
(Eternal truths that shame our soothing lies.) 
Have you broken trail on snowshoes? mushed your huskies 
up the river, 
Dared the unknown, led the way, and clutched the 
prize? 
Have you marked the map’s void spaces, mingled with the 
mongrel races, 
Felt the savage strength of brute in every thew? 
And though grim as hell the worst is, can you round it off 
with curses? 
Then hearken to the wild—it’s wanting you. 


Have you suffered, starved and triumphed, grovelled down, 
yet grasped at glory, 
Grown bigger in the bigness of the whole? 
“Done things” just for the doing, letting babblers tell the 
story, 
Seeing Her the nice veneer the naked soul? 
Have you seen God in His splendours, heard the text that 
nature renders? 
(You'll never hear it in the family pew.) 
The simple things, the true things, the silent men who do 
things— 
Then listen to the wild—it’s calling you. 


They have cradled you in custom, they have primed you with 
their preaching, 
They have soaked you in convention through and 
through; 
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They have put you in a showcase; you’re a credit to their 
teaching— 
But can’t you hear the wild?—it’s calling you. 
Let us probe the silent places, let us seek what luck betide us; 
Let us journey to a lonely land I know. 
There’s a whisper on the night-wind, there’s a star agleam 
to guide us, 
And the wild is calling, calling ; ; ; let us go. 


William Henry Drummond 


In sheer power of human interest, few of our poets have 
equalled William Henry Drummond, “the poet of the 
habitant.”” He was born near Mohill, Ireland, i in 1854, and 
while still a child he emigrated to Canada with his family. 
A short struggle with adverse circumstances compelled the 
boy to assist in supporting his family when he should have 
been attending school, but, later, he attended McGill 
University and Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, and graduated 
as a physician in 1884. His practice as well as his previous 
occupations’ brought him into close touch with the daily 
life of the “habitants.” A warm heart and a keen perception 
enabled him to appreciate the humble people among whom 
he moved, with the result that his verse portrays vividly and 
sympathetically the traits characteristic of the French- 
Canadian villagers and farmers. The Habitant and Other 
French-Canadian Poems, ‘Fohnnie Courteau and Other Poems, 
The Voyageur and Other Poems gave him the fame he merited 
and his public readings of his poems delighted many audiences 
throughout his career as a writer. In 1912 a complete edition 
of his poetry was published. Little Bateese, Fohnnie Courteau 
and The Wreck of the “Fulie Plante” are perhaps better 
known to Canadian children than any other poems by one 
of our authors. Humour and pathos are exquisitely blent in 
these well-loved lines which give enduring form to a 
fascinating phase of our national life. Dr. Drummond died 
while fighting smallpox at the Cobalt Mines, Ontario, 
6 April, 1907. 
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THE LAST PORTAGE 


I’m sleepin’ las’ night w’en I dream a dream, 
An’ a wonderful wan it seem— 

For I’m off on de road I was never see, 

Too long an’ hard for a man lak me, 

So ole he can only wait de call 

Is sooner or later come to all. 


De night is dark an’ de portage dere 

Got plaintee o’ log lyin’ ev’ryw’ere, 
Black bush aroun’ on de right an’ lef’, 

A step from de road an’ you los’ you’se’f, 
De moon an’ de star above is gone, 

But somet’ing tell me I mus’ go on. 


An’ off in front of me as I go, 

Light as a dreef of de fallin’ snow, 
Who is dat leetle boy dancin’ dere— 
Can see hees w’ite dress an’ curly hair, 
An’ almos’ touch heem, so near to me— 
In an’ out dere among de tree? 


An’ den I’m hearin’ a voice is say, 
“Come along, fader, don’t min’ de way, 
De boss on de camp he sen’ for you, 

So your leetle boy’s goin’ to tak’ you t’roo. 
It’s easy for me, for de road I know, 

Cos I travel it many long year ago.” 

An’ oh! mon Dieu ! w’en he turn hees head 
I’m seein’ de face of ma boy is dead— 
Dead wit’ de young blood in hees vein— 
An’ dere he’s comin’ wance more again 
Wit’ de curly hair an’ dark blue eye, 

So lak de blue of de summer sky— 
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An’ now no more for de road I care, 

An’ slippery log lyin’ ev’ryw’ere, 

De swamp on de valley, de mountain too, 
But climb it jus’ as I used to do— 

Don’t stop on de road for I need no res’ 
So long as I see de leetle w’ite dress. 


An’ IJ foller it on, an’ wance in a w’ile 
He turn again wit’ de baby smile, 

An’ say, “‘ Dear fader, I’m here, you see, 
We’re bote togedder, jus’ you an’ me— 
Very dark to you, but to me it’s light, 
De road we travel so far to-night. 


**De boss on de camp w’ere I always stay 
Since ever de tam I was go away, 

He welcome de poores’ man dat call, 

But love de leetle wan bes’ of all; 

So dat’s de reason I spik for you 

An’ come to-night to bring you t’roo.” 


Lak de young Jesu’ w’en He’s here below, 
De face of ma leetle son look jus’ so— 
Den off beyon’ on de bush I see 

De w’ite dress fadin’ among de tree— 
Was it a dream I dream las’ night 

Is goin’ away on de mornin’ light? 


DIEUDONNE 
(Gop-cIvEN) 


If I sole ma ole blind trotter for fifty dollar cash 
Or win de beeges’ prize on lotterie, 
If some good frien’ die an’ lef? me fines’ house on St. 
Eustache, 
You t'ink I feel more happy dan I be? 
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No, sir! An’ I can tole you, if you never know before, 
W’y de kettle on de stove mak’ such a fuss, 

W’y de robin stop hees singin’ an’ come peekin’ t’roo de door 
For learn about de nice t’ing’s come to us— 


An’ w’en he see de baby lyin’ dere upon de bed 
Lak leetle Son of Mary on de ole tam long ago— 
Wit’ de sunshine an’ de shadder makin’ ring aroun’ hees 
head 
No oonler M’sieu Robin wissle low. 


An’ we can’t help feelin’ glad too, so we call heem 
Dieudonné; 
An’ he never cry, dat baby, w’en he’s chrissen by de pries’. 
All de sam’ I bet you dollar he’ll waken up some day, 
An’ be as bad as leetle boy Bateese. 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU 


Johnnie Courteau of de mountain, 

Johnnie Courteau of de hill, 

Dat was de boy can shoot de gun, 

Dat was de boy can jomp an’ run, 

An’ it’s not very offen you ketch heem still, 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Ax dem along de reever, 

Ax dem along de shore, 

Who was de mos’ bes’ fightin’ man 

From Managance to Shaw-in-i-gan, 

De place w’ere de great beeg rapide roar? 
Johnnie Courteau! 
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Sam’ t’ing on ev’ry shaintee 

Up on de Mekinac: 

Who was de man can walk de log, 

W’en w’ole of de reever she’s black wit’ fog, 

An’ carry de beeges’ load on hees back? 
Johnnie Courteau! 


On de rapide you want to see heem 

If de raf’ she’s swingin’ roun’, 

An’ he’s yellin’, “‘Hooraw, Bateese! good man 

W’y de oar come double on hees han’ 

W’en he’s makin’ dat raf’? go flyin’ down— 
Johnnie Courteau! 
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An’ Téte de Boule chief can tole you 

Dat feller w’at save hees life, 

W’en big moose ketch heem up a tree, 

Who’s shootin’ dat moose on de head, sapree! 

An’ den run off wit’ hees Injun wife? 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ he only have pike pole wit’? heem 

On Lac a la Tortue 

W’en he meet de bear comin’ down de hill, 

But de bear very soon is get hees fill! 

An’ he sole dat skin for ten dollar, too, 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Oh! he never was scare for not’ing 

Like de ole coureurs de bois, 

But w’en he’s gettin’ hees winter pay 

De best t’ing sure is kip out de way, 

For he’s goin’ right off on de Hip Hooraw! 
Johnnie Courteau! 
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Den pullin’ hees sash aroun’ heem 

He dance on hees dotte sauvage 

An’ shout, “All aboar’ if you want to fight!” 
Wall! you never can see de finer sight 

W’en he go lak dat on de w’ole village! 


Johnnie Courteau! 


But Johnnie Courteau get marry 

On Philoméne Beaurepaire: 

She’s nice leetle girl was run de school 

On w’at you call parish of Sainte Ursule, 

An’ he see her off on de pigue-nique dere— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Den somet’ing come over Johnnie 

W’en he marry on Philoméne, 

For he stay on de farm de w’ole year roun’, 

He chop de wood an’ he plough de groun’, 

An’ he’s quieter feller was never seen— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ ev’rywan feel astonish, 

From La Tuque to Shaw-in-i-gan, 

W’en dey hear de news was goin’ aroun’, 

Along on de reever up an’ down, 

How wan leetle woman boss dat beeg man— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


He never come out on de evening 
No matter how hard we try, 


*Cos he stay on de kitchen an’ sing hees song: 


“A la claire fontaine, 

M’en allant promener, 

J'ai trouve l’eau si belle 

Que je m’y suis baigner! 

Il y a longtemps que je t’aime 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai.” 
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Rockin’ de cradle de w’ole night long 
Till baby’s asleep on de sweet bimeby— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ de house, wall! I wish you see it, 

De place she’s so nice and clean, 

Mus’ wipe your foot on de outside door, 

You’re dead man sure if you spit on de floor, 

An’ he never say not’ing on Philomene— 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ Philoméne watch de monee 

An’ put it all safe away 

On very good place; I dunno w’ ere, 

But anyhow nobody see it dere, 

So she’s buyin’ new farm de noder day— 
MapaMe Courteau! 


A. M. Stephen 


IN 1923, a reviewer in the Winnipeg Free Press wrote: 
“Mr. A. M. Stephen, the latest addition to the Canadian 
choir, author of The Rosary of Pan, has certainly had a noble 
training for his place among our poets. He has had a wide 
and diversified experience of life. If knowledge of the joys 
and sorrows of mankind provide the poet with the necessary 
pabulum for lyric inspiration, he ought to rise to greater 
heights than the majority of our singers.”” Mr. Stephen was 
born near Hanover, Ontario, in 1882, and was educated in 
the public schools of that town and in the Walkerton Col- 
legiate Institute. In the West, where he has lived for the 
greater part of the years since boyhood, he has played a 
strenuous part in the pioneer life of the country, homestead- 
ing, teaching school, mining and prospecting, cow-punching 
while a youngster, and later attaining prominence as an 
educationist, social reformer and author. The Voice of 
Canada, an anthology of verse and prose, appeared in 1926 

The Land of Singing Waters, published in 1927, gives him 
a place among our major poets. The Kingdom of the Sun 
(1927), a romantic novel of the early days on the Pacific 
Coast, has established him as a writer of fiction. His poetry 
is marked by “a daring and virile imagination” and “re- 
strained dynamic force and passion.” Mr. Stephen’s home is 
in Vancouver, British Columbia. 


CANADIAN 


No prouder name has stirred a patriot’s heart 
Replete with promise, clear as silvery call 
Of bugles sounding where the sunbeams fall 
On green hills lifting to the azure skies. 
This name is magic to impart 
To men the vision that its strength implies. 
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No moated keeps, no cobwebbed banners fold 
This word in legends where old glories shone 
Its fair form, standing on the verge of dawn, 

Beholds the future and its brow is crowned 

With light of splendours still untold. 

Within it, youth’s triumphal ardours sound. 


Too long our songs have borne an alien air. 
Our lips, half-fearfully, have breathed our love 
Now, when the sunrise gilds the heights above 
Our pathway to a nation’s place and fame, 
We falter, break our faith, and stare 
Like children frightened by some sudden flame. 


Oh, give it voice! This word like music ring 
O’er all the wide expanse of sea and land— 
Canadian! ‘The scarlet maples stand 

In matchless beauty. Strong and undismayed, 

‘They face the tempest’s wrath and cling 

Fast to the soil wherein their seed was laid. 


No tyrant’s frown, nor sneer of hoary pride, 
Shall dim the conquering might of Spring that knows 
A fire unquenched by Winter’s failing snows. 
Let Youth, exultant, hail the new-born day 
And face the world, fear cast aside 
And feet swift-winged to tread the sunlit day. 


CAPILANO 


Capilano, in the canyon, 
Where the ghost of wintry moons 
Chills the silence of the twilights 
And the night wind softly croons, 
Do your dark firs whisper secrets 
Old as Earth’s forgotten runes? 
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Gleam and ripple, glint and shimmer— 
Are the shafts your rapids throw 

Rays of those lost suns that glimmer 
Where the tides of time o’erflow? 


When the storm wind bears your challenge 
And your rock-bound bugles ring, 
When the voices, in your torrent, 
With the lust of battle sing, 
‘Then we know the valley places 
Wait the bannered hosts of Spring. 


Flashing, foaming, in the gloaming 
Of your shadowy mists of green; 
Murmuring, dreaming, thro’ the gleaming 
Of the sheer-cleft, grey ravine; 
Onward, seaward, bear the summons 
Of the watchers cold and keen— 
Stars above your snowy summits 
In the purple Night’s demesne! 


Sing, till all the listening alders 
Leaning, robed in opal mist, 
Burgeon into leaf and blossom 
By your silver magic kissed! 
Sing, till brown and red of bracken 
Hear the cadence of your lyre 
And, thro’ thickets dank and sodden, 


Breaks the trillium’s white desire! 


Capilano, in the canyon, 
Where the snows of Winter meet 
Fires of Spring and heat of Summer 
And the waning seasons greet 
Life renewed in Love’s alembic, 
Hope reborn and promise sweet, : 
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Follow we your chant triumphal! 
Hear the great sea-breakers roar 

Where your song is lost in thunders 
And your dreaming is no more! 


SEPTEMBER WINDS 


O mad wind, 
Glad wind, 
That sways the purple plumes 
Of nodding asters, row on row, 
In late September’s afterglow, 
My heart has heard you call! 


O mad wind, 
Glad wind, 
My feet would roam with you 
The wildered paths of tangled fern 
Where bright the scarlet berries burn 
And falling leaves are brown. 


O mad wind, 
Glad wind, 
Come, bugle up the sun 
That leaves a radiance rare and pale 
In golden-rod along the trail 
Upon the misted hills. 


O mad wind, 
Glad wind, 
This fire is of your kin 
That flames in crimson splendour where 
Fleet Autumn glides with unbound hair 
Along your woodland ways. 
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O mad wind, 
Glad wind, 
She is your breath in form. 
The music of her light steps beat 
‘Triumphal marches low and sweet 


Of Life fulfilled by Love. 


Isabel Ecclestone Mackay 


Mr. and Mrs. Mackay have lived in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, for many years. During this period Mrs. Mackay 
(Isabel Ecclestone Mackay) has taken an active part in the 
work of the Canadian Authors’ Association and other 
literary organisations. It is here, too, that she has written 
the four books of verse and the five novels which have 
established her as one of our foremost Canadian authors. 
She was born in Woodstock, Ontario, in 1875, and was 
educated in the Collegiate Institute of her native town. The 
Shining Ship (1918), a book of verse for children, first gave 
her prominence. Some of her finest and most original work 
is contained in this volume which ranks with the best that 
has been done in this department of the art of poetry. Only 
a love of children and an intimate knowledge of their world 
of imagination, combined with the faculty which captures 
the lilting music demanded by the little ones, could ensure 
the success which attended the publication of this book. 
Fires of Driftwood (1922) contains Mrs. Mackay’s poems 
intended for more mature readers. Here, again, we have 
careful craftsmanship and the same verbal melody which 
marked her work in The Shining Ship. Her verse has 
appeared in many of the leading literary magazines, while 
two of her poems, Marguerite de Roberval and The Passing 
of Cadieux, won first awards in a competition arranged by 
the Toronto Globe. Mrs. Mackay is preparing for publication 
another volume of verse for children which is said to be of 
the same high quality as that which distinguished her first 
offering of this kind. 
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HELEN—OLD 


Child 
“Great lady, were you Helen long ago? 
And were you beautiful as all men say?” 
Helen 
“Yea, child, my name was Helen... Ithinkso. . 
Helen?. . . I thought of her but yesterday.” 
Child 
“There was a song of Helen. ‘World’s Delight,’ 
It named her, ‘ Heaven Fair’ and ‘Rose Divine.’ ” 
Helen 
“A song?. Tis true one sang to me by night 
Of Helen’s eyes—what colour, child, are mine?” 
Child 
“No colour, lady. Tell me of that host, 
So splendid brave, who fought before ‘Troy’s town.” 
Helen 


** A host of shadows, child . . . ghost locked with ghost, . . . 
Blows falling light as sea-mist drifting down ” 


Child 


“Tell of that day which saw great Hector die, 
Dragged in the dust beneath the echoing gate!” 
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Helen 

“Hector! . . . was that his name? I often try 

To fit the names . they slip and change of late... . 
Child 


“But, lady, you were Helen. . . tell but one 
Of those famed battles joined to make you free 


17? 


Helen 


“* All battles are the same when they are done. . 


But Helen once saw moonlight on the sea. . - .” 


Child 


“Then tell me of the happy vows you paid 
When you returned—the crowds, the pageantry!” 


Helen 


” 


“Returned, you say?. .. returned? . . . But Helen stayed 
In Troy... Iknow.. . Cease, child—you trouble me!” 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


So has she lain for centuries unguessed, 
Her waiting face to waiting heaven turned, 


While winds have wooed and ardent suns have burned 


And stars have died to sentinel her rest. 


Only the snows can reach her as she lies, 
Far and serene, and with cold finger-tips 
Seal soft the lovely quiet of her lips 

And lightly veil the shadows of her eyes. 
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Man has no part—his little, noisy years 
Rise to her silence thin and impotent— 
There are no echoes in that vast content, 

No doubts, no dreams, no laughter and no tears! 


NotEe.—The Sleeping Beauty is a formation of mountain peaks 
above Vancouver Harbour, resembling the profile and form of a 
sleeping maiden. 


Marjorie L. C. Pickthall 


MaryjortE L. C. PickTHALL’s death in Vancouver in April 
1922 removed one of the most promising literary artists in 
Canada. She was born in England but she was only six years 
of age when her parents came to Toronto, in which city most 
of her life was spent, her education being obtained at the 
Bishop Strachan School. While still a child she wrote both 
stories and poems in which her delight in the beauty of 
Nature was revealed. Two slender volumes of poetry, The 
Drift of Pinions and The Lamp of Poor Souls, had been 
published, and only a few weeks before her death a novel, 
The Bridge, made its appearance, while posthumously The 
Woodcarver’s Wift, and Angels’ Shoes, a collection of short 
stories, and a last volume of poetry, Little Songs, have been 
issued. To Miss Pickthall the world was a dream-world seen 
within an enchanted mirror and the stress and strain of stern 
reality is seldom echoed in her pages. She writes tenderly of 
scenes in the life of Him of Nazareth and she has felt the 
lure of Egypt and of lands whose story is written. Although 
her poetry lacks somewhat in scope and in the vibrant vigour 
which a more impassioned and less conventional life would 
have developed, yet in her unfailing adherence to the high 
ideals of the canons of the art of poesy Miss Pickthall 
achieved what few have accomplished. There is never 
a false nuance in the tapestry of subtle colours which 
she weaves. 
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O KEEP THE WORLD FOREVER 
AT THE DAWN 


O keep the world forever at the dawn, 
Ere yet the opals, cobweb-strung, have dried; 


Ere yet too bounteous gifts have marred the morn 


Or fading stars have died. 

O keep the eastern gold no wider than 

An angel’s finger-span, 

And hush the increasing thunder of the sea 
To murmuring melody, 


In those fair coves where tempests ne’er should be. 


Hold back the line of shoreward-sweeping surge, 
And veil each deep sea-pool in pearlier mist, 
Ere yet the silver ripples on the verge 

Have turned to amethyst. 

Fling back the chariot of encroaching day, 
And call the winds away, 

Ere yet they sigh, and let the hastening sun 
Along his path in heaven no higher run, 

But show through all the years his golden rim 
With shadows lingering dim 

Forever o’er the world awaiting him. 


Hold every bird with still and drowsy wing, 
That in the breathless hush no clamorous throat 
Shall break the peace that hangs on everything 
With shrill awakening note. 

Keep fast the half-seen beauties of the rose 

In undisturbed repose; 

Check all the iris buds where they unfold, 
Impatient from their hold, 

And close the cowslips’ cups of honeyed gold. 
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Keep all things hushed, so hushed we seem to hear 
The sounds of low-swung clouds that sweep the trees; 
Let now no harsher music reach the ear, 

No earthlier sounds than these; 

When whispering shadows move within the grass, 
And airy tremors pass 

Through all the earth with life awakening thrilled 
And so forever stilled, 

Too sweet in promise e’er to be fulfilled. 


O keep the world forever at the dawn! 

Yet, keeping so, let nothing lifeless seem, 

But hushed as if the miracle of morn 

Were trembling in its dream. 

Some shadowy moth may pass with downy flight, 
And fade before the sight, 

While in the unlightened darkness of the wall 
The chirping crickets call. 

From forest pools, where fragrant lilies are, 
A breath shall pass afar; 

And o’er the crested pine shall hang one star. 


ON LAC SAINTE IRENEE 


On Lac Sainte Irenée the morn 
Lay rimmed with pine and roped with mist. 
The old moon hid her silver horn 
In shadow that the sun had kissed. 
One went by like a wandering soul, 
And followed ever, 
By reed and river, 
The silent canoe of the lake patrol. 


On Lac Sainte Irenée the noon 
Lay wolf-like waiting by her hills. 
No voice was heard but the sad loon 
And the wild-throated whip-poor-wills. 


O KEEP THE WORLD FOREVER AT THE DAWN 
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But one went by on the bitter flaw, 
And followed ever, 
By rapid and river, 

The swift canoe of the white man’s law. 


On Lac Sainte Irenée the moose 
Broke from his balsams, breathing hot. 
The bittern and the great wild goose 
Fled south before the sudden shot. 
One fled with them like a hunted soul, 
And followed ever, 
By ford and river, 
The little canoe of the lake patrol. 


On Lac Sainte Irenée the blue 
Vast arch of night was starred and deep. 
No footsteps scared the caribou 
Nor waked the wolverine from his sleep. 
Loosed indeed was the hunted soul, 
And homeward ever, 
By rapid and river, 
Slipped the canoe of the lake patrol. 


Robert Norwood 


Tue Rev. Robert Norwood, M.A., D.C.L., Litt.D., the 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, New York 
City, was born at New Ross, Lunenburg County, Nova 
Scotia, in 1874. He was educated at Coaticook Academy, 
Quebec; at Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Quebec; and at 
King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, from which he 
graduated in 1897. While attending King’s College, 
Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts, who held the chair of Professor 
of English and French Literature, encouraged and aided 
the development of the young student in whom he took a 
great interest. For some years Dr. Norwood was rector of 
the Cronyn Memorial Church, London, Ontario, later 
being incumbent of St. Paul’s, Overbrook, Pennsylvania. 
His pulpit utterances always give evidence of advanced and 
courageous thinking. His published poetical work is included 
in His Lady of the Sonnets, The Witch of Endor (a drama), The 
Piper and the Reed, The Modernists, The Man of Kerioth 
(a drama), Bill Boram, and Mother and Son which appeared 
in 1925. His best work is contained in the sonnets and the 
dramas, in which there are passages of pure poetry displaying 
emotional power of a high order. An ardent philosophy of 
life, a sure perception of the spiritual meaning underlying 
all things, and a richly endowed temperament make his 
work a unique contribution to our literature. At times the 
poet is submerged by the rhetorician and orator, but, in his 
highest moments, Robert Norwood is an artist with a message 
of beauty and strength. 
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FROM “DIVES IN TORMENT” 


““Think of it, Lazarus! Thou wast alone; 
Down by the gate of my palace didst call: 
“Give of thy bread!’ and I gave thee a stone! 
Lazarus! Lazarus! I would give all— 


“I would give all, for I know thou didst crave 
Love, only love, who had no one to love; 
Even as I who have learned in the grave 


What I had missed in the earth-life above. 


“Life is in loving: and lonely is he 

Who hath not found in the flower and the fern, 
Song of the bird and the hum of the bee, 

Voice and a prayer as of spirits that yearn. 


**Upward forever to fellowship; strive 
Bravely for place in the legions of light; 
Dauntless of death in the tempests they thrive, 
Laugh and are glad of the foe and the fight. 


“This was my failure, who thought that the feast 
Rivalled the rapture of bird on the wing; 
Rivalled the lily all robed like a priest; 


Smoke of the pollen when rose-censers swing. 


‘This was my folly, who gave for a gown— 
Purple and gold, and a bracelet and rings, 

Shouts in the streets as I rode through the town— 
Life in the love of the kinship of things.” 


Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


AttHoucH Theodore Goodridge Roberts, brother of Dr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, has made no bid for fame as a poet, 
the fact remains that his work is deserving of a place much 
higher than that accorded to many others. A little chap- 
book, published recently, contains poems of decided power 
written by this member of the Roberts family who has 
devoted himself to fiction during the greater part of his 
literary career. He was born at Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
in 1887, and was educated at Fredericton Collegiate Institute 
and the University of New Brunswick. His novels are widely 
read and deservedly popular. They are virile stories of adven- 
ture which should be better known to Canadians. Hemming, 
the Adventurer, A Captain of Raleigh's, Brothers of Peril, 
The Red Feathers, are a few titles indicative of the character 
of his work as a writer of fiction. His verse is marked by 
strength and a finished artistry. Many of his best poems have 
the sailor’s life for theme and have caught the spirit of 
romance that is part of the atmosphere of the Maritime 
provinces which have given so many recruits to “the sea- 
roving clan.” Mr. Roberts is at present living in his native 
city of Fredericton. 


THE MAID 


Thunder of riotous hoofs over the quaking sod; 

Clash of reeking squadrons, steel-capped, iron-shod; 

The White Maid, and the white horse, and the flapping 
banner of God. 
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Black hearts riding for money; red hearts riding for fame; 

The maid who rides for France and the king who rides 
for shame. 

Gentlemen, fools and a saint, riding in Christ’s high name! 


Dust to dust it is written! Wind-scattered are lance and bow. 

Dust, the Cross of St. George; dust, the banner of snow. 

The bones of the king are crumbled and rotted the shafts 
of the foe. 


Forgotten, the young knight’s valour. Forgotten, the 
captain’s skill. 

Forgotten, the fear and the hate and the mailed hands 
raised to kill. 

Forgotten, the shields that clashed and the arrows that 
cried so shrill. 


Like a story from some old book, that battle of Long Ago! 

Shadows, the poor French King and the might of his 
English Foe: 

Shadows, the charging nobles and the archers kneeling 
arow— 

But a flame in my heart and my eyes, the Maid with the 
banner of snow. 


THE LOST SHIPMATE 


Somewhere he failed me, somewhere he slipped away— 
Youth, in his ignorant faith and his bright array. 

The tides go out: the tides come flooding in; 

Still the old years die and the new begin; 

But Youth?— 

Somewhere we lost each other, last year or yesterday. 
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Somewhere he failed me. Down at the harbour-side 

I waited for him a-little, where the anchored argosies ride. 
I thought he came—the steady “trade” blew free— 

I thought he came—'twas but the shadow of me! 

And Youth ?— 

Somewhere he turned and left me, about the turn of the tide. 


Perhaps I shall find him. It may be he waits for me, 

Sipping those wines we knew, beside some tropic sea; 

The tides still serve, and I am out and away 

To search the spicy harbours of yesterday 

For Youth, 

Where the lamps of the town are yellow beyond the lamps 
on the quay. 


Somewhere he failed me, somewhere he slipped away— 
Youth, in his ignorant heart and his bright array. 

Was it in Bados? God, I would pay to know! 

Was it on Spanish Hill, where the roses blow? 

Ah, Youth! 

Shall I hear your laughter to-morrow, in painted Olivio? 


Somewhere I failed him. Somewhere I let him depart— 

Youth, who would only sleep for the morn’s fresh start. 

The tides slipped out, the tides washed out and in, 

And Youth and I rejoiced in their wastrel din. 

Ah, Youth! 

Shall I find you south of the Gulf?—or are you dead in 
my heart? 


Norah M. Holland 


Tue lilting cadence of the Irish tongue and the glamour of 
the fairy-lore which is the inheritance of the Celt are to be 
found in the poetry of Norah M. Holland. Although she 
was born in Collingwood, Ontario, she belonged at heart 
to the school of poets headed by her distinguished cousin, 
W. B. Yeats. In Ireland, she would have been named as 
one who had done her share in the Renaissance which has 
recently given a new literature to that country. She was 
educated in Port Dover and Toronto and, in 1922, was 
‘married to Mr. Lionel William Claxton. She died in 
Toronto, 1925. Her poetical work is contained in two slim 
volumes, Spun Yarn and Spindrift and When Half Gods Go 
and Other Poems. In her lyrics and dramas she displays a 
sense of melody that is captivating and entirely in keeping 
with the fairy world of childhood which seemed so near to 
her. When Half Gods Go contains lyrics of compelling charm 
and is most admirably adapted to presentation by children as 
a Christmas play. In The King of Erin’s Daughter we have 
the wistful, haunting music so reminiscent of “lake water 
lapping on the shore” near Innisfree—an essential quality 
or characteristic rhythm which marks modern Irish poetry. 
In time, this poet’s gift might have become coloured by 
Canadian sentiment although there is little sign of other 
than an ardent Irish patriotism in her work. 


THE KING OF ERIN’S DAUGHTER 


The King of Erin’s Daughter had wind-blown hair and 
bright, 

The King of Erin’s Daughter, her eyes were like the sea; 

(O Rose of all the roses, have you forgotten quite 

The story of the days of old that once you told to me?) 
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The King of Erin’s Daughter went up the mountain-side, 
And who but she was singing as she went upon her way, 
“O somewhere waits a King’s Son and I shall be his bride, 
And tall he is and fair he is and none shall say him nay.” 


The King of Erin’s Daughter—O fair was she and sweet-— 

Went laughing up the mountain without a look behind, 

Till on the lofty summit that lay beneath her feet 

She found a King’s Son waiting there, his brows with 
poppies twined. 


O tall was he and fair was he. He looked into her face 

And whispered in her ear a word unnamed of mortal 
breath, 

And very still she rested, clasped close in his embrace, 

The King of Erin’s Daughter, for the bridegroom’s name 
was Death. 
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THE KinG oF ERIN'S DAUGHTER 


Katherine Hale 


KatuHerinE Hare (Mrs. John W. Garvin) was born at 
Galt, Ontario, and was educated there and in Toronto. She 
was for some time editress of “Contemporary Literature”’ 
on the staff of the Toronto Mail and Empire, but, since her 
marriage, has devoted herself to authorship and to recital 
work. She has held important positions in the Women’s 
Press Club, the Canadian Authors’ Association and other 
similar organisations. Grey Knitting, a poem which gave the 
title to her first volume of verse published in 1914, became 
widely known and is remembered as one of the most popular 
war-poems written in this country. Morning in the West 
(1923) contains many lyrics which are distinctively Canadian 
in atmosphere and, in this volume, we feel that Katherine 
Hale’s craftsmanship has attained a sure touch and a greater 
power to convey a convincing impression. Her verse possesses 
a pleasing rhythmical quality, so that several of her poems 
have been set to music. Dear Lad of Mine was used by 
distinguished singers in metropolitan centres during the 
period of the Great War. Her most ambitious prose work is 
Canadian Cities of Romance (1922). 


CUN-NE-WA-BUM 
(Portrait in the Royal Ontario Museum) 


Cun-ne-wa-bum—‘“one who looks on stars” — 
(Feel the singing wind from out the western hills) 
“The tip-end of a swan’s wing is her fan, 
With a handle of porcupine quills.” 
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Here is the artist’s name, Paul Kane; 
Painting in forty-seven, at Edmonton, I see. 
That was when prairies were untamed, 
And untamed this young Cree. 


What an incantation in her name! 

Magic as her dark face underneath the stars; 
There is a sword-like wind about it wrapped, 
And echoes of old wars. 


Cun-ne-wa-bum! 

When turtle shells were rattling, 

And the drums beat for the dance 

In the great hall of the Factor’s house till dawn, 
You sat without the door, 

Where the firelight on the floor 

Caught the red of beads upon your moccasins. 


At evening through the grassy plains the wind 
Came shouting down the world to meet the dawn, 
And with the wind the firelight rose and fell, 
Answered with flame his shrill barbaric yell, 

And died like whining fiddles at his feet. 

And through it all the constant sound of drums— 
Did your feet move to drums? 


The men from near and far, 

Crees and Sarcees, 

And a Blackfoot brave or two, 

Made rhythm of a dance that moves like rhyme 
To the rush of wind, and rattles swung in time 
To the constant, constant, constant beat of drums. 


No Indian woman dances in the light; 

Silent they sit together out of sight. 

But to-night I think this artist from the East, 
Who had come to paint the natives hereabout, 
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Found a splendid flare of crimson on the feast 
And moved near the open door, 


Where the firelight on the floor 
Caught the red of beads upon your moccasins. 


So it is, O Cun-ne-wa-bum, 

Who were wont to look on stars, 
That you sit forever here, 

Like a wild lost note from far, 

From the days of ancient war 

And of towered stockade and guns 

In the Edmonton of seventy years ago. 


In your buckskin and your beads 

(Feel the sudden wind from out the western hills), 
The tip-end of a swan’s wing for your fan, 

With a handle of porcupine quills. 


Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Tue quieter moods and pastoral charm of old Ontario find 
expression in the poetry of Ethelwyn Wetherald. She lives 
in one of the richest and most beautiful districts of Canada 
near Fenwick, Welland County, and there, removed from 
the turmoil of cities, she has cultivated her gift of song. There 
is a rare charm in many of her lyrics which can only result 
from genuine inspiration. One does not feel that her poems 
are “made.” They are as spontaneous as the bird-songs of 
her orchard home and reflect none*of the passion or strain 
of life in less sheltered places. A calm faith in beauty and 
goodness, a tender compassion for all living creatures are to 
be found in her best work. She was born in Rockwood, 
Ontario, in 1857, and was educated at Rockwood Academy, 
the Friends’ Boarding School, Union Springs, New York, 
and Pickering College. Her love for literature was fostered 
by her father, who was principal of the Academy in her 
native town, but it was not until 1895 that her first book of 
verse appeared under the title, The House of the Trees and 
Other Poems. This was followed by Tangled in the Stars, 
The Radiant Road and, in 1907, her-Collected Poems were 
published in The Last Robin: Lyrics and Sonnets. Since then 
Miss Wetherald has issued a book of children’s verse entitled 
Tree Top Morning. 


THE PASTURE FIELD 


When Spring has burned 
The ragged robe of Winter, stitch by stitch, 
And deftly turned 
To moving melody the wayside ditch, 
The pale-green pasture field behind the bars 
Is goldened o’er with dandelion stars. 
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When Summer keeps 

Quick pace with sinewy, white-shirted arms, 
And daily steeps 

In sunny splendour all her spreading farms, 
The pasture field is flooded foamy-white 
With daisy faces looking at the light. 


When Autumn lays 

Her golden wealth upon the forest floor, 
And all the days 

Look backward at the days that went before, 
A pensive company, the asters, stand, 
Their blue eyes brightening the pasture land. 


When Winter lifts 

A sounding trumpet to his strenuous lips, 
And shapes the drifts 

To curves of transient loveliness, he slips 
Upon the pasture’s ineffectual brown 
A swan-soft vestment delicate as down. 


Louise Morey Bowman 


THERE are few Canadian poets who have departed very far 
from the tamiliar paths trodden by the English masters of 
versification. The new schools of poetry, both in England 
and the United States, doubtless consider the work of Carman, 
Roberts and Lampman to be imitative, so that it is quite 
interesting to know that we possess one authentic poet who 
has earned the approval of the priestesses of the New Order, 
Amy Lowell and Harriet Munroe. Louise Morey Bowman 
(Mrs. A. A. Bowman) was born at Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
Her first book of verse, Moonlight and Common Day, 
appeared in 1922, but previous to this, individual poems 
from her pen had been published in the Independent, 
New York, in Poetry and other American magazines. 
Oranges, a poem submitted in a prize contest, won special 
encomiums from Miss Amy Lowell, who was one of the 
foremost champions of the “free verse”? movement. Dream 
Tapestries is the title of Mrs. Bowman’s latest volume. 
About the time of its appearance her talent was recognised by 
the Government of Quebec to the extent of awarding her a 
prize for literary merit. There is a great sincerity in the work 
of this poet and a strength which is lacking in the work of 
many who follow more conventional models. Little of the 
jarring ugliness found in so many modern experiments in 
verse is to be found in her writing which possesses marked 
beauty of rhythm and a spiritual quality belonging only to 
poetry which is born of inspiration. 


THE LOST SHEPHERD} 


My soul and I have been a-wandering 

In upland pastures where the grasses wave 
Against the blue, and in the listening ear 
The joyous gipsy winds breathe messages 


1 From Moonlight and Common Day. Published by The Macmillan 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto. 
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From deep enchanted woods of ancient pine. 
We wandered all the day and then at last 

. A red sun sank behind dim walls of grey, 
The sheep had found the shelter of the fold, 
And the vast stillness lulled and cradled us 

As if it rocked a weary child to sleep. 

I think I never could have waked at all 

Out of that wondrous moment—but there thrilled, 
Down in the valley mists, a whip-poor-will— 
That whimsical, lonely mystic of a bird,, 
Wistfully human yet so alien; 

Linking familiar door-yards to the night. 


And slowly I went home to candlelight, 

But through these dingy hours of working days 
My soul, that did not wake and come with me, 
To food and candlelight, still wanders there, 
And tends a little flock of dreamy sheep, 

In upland pastures where the grasses wave. 


Wilson MacDonald 


Wirson MacDona_p was born at Cheapside, Ontario, and 
completed his academic training at McMaster University, 
Toronto. We are told that he determined, at a very early 
age, to be a poet. With this objective in view, it is interesting 
to note that he has steadily pursued his ambition with un- 
flagging zeal and belief in his own powers. He has had poems 
accepted by the London Mercury, Scribner’s Magazine and 
Contemporary Verse and has travelled extensively throughout 
the United States and Canada, visiting England as well in 
the course of his career. Devoting much time to the public 
reading of his own work, he has become a familiar figure 
upon the recital platform in his own country. Songs of 
the Prairie Land (1918) and The Miracle Song of Fesus 
(1921) are volumes containing his earlier work. In the 
former book there appears the sonnet to Pauline Johnson 
which has won deserved fame. In his most recent book of 
verse, Out of the Wilderness (1926), there are some very 
fine poems and many lines of rare beauty. Although we feel 
that in his more ambitious efforts he lacks the intellectual 
power which must be the foundation for greatness, there is 
little doubt that, as a lyricist, Mr. MacDonald has earned a 
high place among native writers. 


I LOVE OLD THINGS 


I love old things: 

Streets of old cities 

Crowded with ghosts 

And banked with oranges, 

Gay scarfs and shawls 

That flow like red water 
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I love old abbeys 

With high, carved portals 
And dim, cool corners 
Where tired hearts pray: 
. I join them in the silence 
And repair my soul. 


I love old inns 

Where floors creak eerily 
And doors blow open 

On windless nights, 

And where heavy curtains 
Dance a slow waltz. 


I love old trees 

That lift up their voices 
High above the grasses. 
They do not sing 


At the light wind’s bidding: 
They chant alone to storms. 


I love old china, 
Knowing well the flavour 
Of great, strong men 

And fair, sweet women 
Lurks at the rim 

Of each deep brown bowl. 


I love old books 

Frayed from the searching 
Of truth-hungry fingers: 
Their warm, soft vellum 


Leads me up through sorrow 


Like a dear friend’s hand. 
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I love old men 

And old, dear women 
Who keep red cheeks 

As the snows of winter 
Keep the round red berry 
Of the winter-green. 


(This verse to be chanted) 


I love old things: 

Weather-beaten, worn things, 

Cracked, broken, torn things, 

The old sun, the old moon, 

The old earth’s face, 

Old wine in dim flagons, 

Old ships and old wagons— 

Oxp Suips AnD O_p Wacons—(This Line softly) 
Old coin and old lace, 

Rare old lace. 


THE SONG OF THE SKI 


Norse am I when the first snow falls; 
Norse am I till the ice departs. 
The fare for which my spirit calls 
Is blood from a hundred viking-hearts. 
The curved wind wraps me like a cloak; 
The pines blow out their ghostly smoke. 
I’m high on the hill and ready to go— 
A wingless bird in a world of snow: 
Yet I'll ride the air 
With a dauntless dare 
That only a child of the North can know. 
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The bravest ski has a cautious heart 

And moves like a tortoise at the start, 

But when it tastes the tang of the air 

It leaps away like a frightened hare. 

The day is gloomy, the curtains half-drawn, 
The light is stunted as at the dawn: 

But my foot is sure and my arm is brawn. 


I poise on the hill and I wave adieu 

(My curving skis are firm and true): 
‘The slim wood quickens, the air takes fire 
And sings to me like a gipsy’s lyre. 
Swifter and swifter grows my flight: 

The dark pines ease the unending white. 
The lean, cold birches, as I go by, 

Are like blurred etchings against the sky. 


One am I for a moment’s joy 
With the falling star and the plunging bird. 
The world is swift as an Arab boy; 
The world is sweet as a woman’s word. 
Never came such a pure delight 
To a bacchanal or a sybarite: 
Swifter and swifter grows my flight, 
And glad am IJ as I near the leap, 
That the snow is fresh and the banks are deep. 


Swifter and swifter on I fare, 
And soon J’ll float with the birds on air. 
The speed is blinding; I’m over the ridge, 
Spanning space on a phantom bridge. 
The drift awaits me; I float, I fall: 

The world leaps up like a lunging carp. 
I land erect and the tired winds drawl 

A lazy rune on a broken harp. 
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Child of the roofless world am I; 
Not of those hibernating drones 
Who fear the grey of a winter sky 
And the shrieking wind’s ironic tones, | 
Who shuffle cards in a cloud of smoke 
Or crawl like frozen flies at chess, 
Or gossip all day with meddling folk 
In collar of starch and a choking dress. 


Come, ye maids of the vanity-box, 
Come, ye men of the stifling air: 
The white wind waits at your door and knocks; 
The white snow calls you everywhere. 
Come, ye lads of the lounge and chair, 
And gird your feet with the valiant skis 
And mount the steed of the winter air 
And hold the reins of the winter breeze. 


Lord of the mountains dark with pine! 
Lord of the fields of the smoking snow! 
Grant to this vagrant heart of mine 
A path of wood where my feet may go, 
And a roofless world to my journey’s end, 
And a cask of wind for my cup of wine, 
And yellow gold of the sun to spend, 
And at night the stars in endless line, 
And, after it all, the hand of a friend— 
The hand of a trusted friend in mine. 


Lionel Stevenson 


ALTHOUGH Circumstances have temporarily removed this 
young poet from our midst, we feel that he is one of us. It 
is the earnest desire of his friends that some Canadian 
' university will bring him back to the country to which he 
has given his best efforts during his short but brilliant career. 
Lionel Stevenson was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1902, 
and came to Canada in 1907 Graduating from the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia in 1918, he subsequently studied at 
the Universities of Toronto and California, gaining the 
degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. He is at present on the staff of 
the University of California as instructor in English. His 
book Appraisals of Canadian Literature (1926) included 
some material which had attracted much attention when 
previously published in periodicals, being quoted in French 
and English magazines as well as in Canada, In the United 
States he has contributed critical work to the Saturday 
Review of Literature, Modern Language Notes, and other 
publications. His poems were published in 1926 under the 
title, 4 Pool of Stars. He is president of the Playshop (an 
experimental theatre) and of his local branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship; he is on the board of directors of the California 
Writers’ Club and on the council of the Berkeley Playhouse; 
and he is a member of various literary organisations in 
England, Canada and the United States. His poetical work, 
which shows great promise, derives its inspiration from 
Canadian sources and is coloured by the beauty of the 
British Columbian scenery by which he was surrounded 
during his most impressionable years. 
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Lionel Stevenson 


A FISHING VILLAGE 


Where the broad river meets the sluggish tide 
A dozen winding waterways are kissed 
To colour, where they slyly lead aside 
The mirrored sunset’s jade and amethyst. 
By fragile wooden bridges they are spanned, 
Arched steeply, leading into pile-built lanes 
Where you can touch the doors with either hand 
And hear a one-stringed fiddle’s acrid strains. 
With deft brown fingers spreading tangled nets 
Almond-eyed men and women hum a song: 
It may be of contentment, or regrets, 
Perhaps enjoying minds alert, hands strong, 
Or else,-perhaps, beyond the passing booms 
Seeing dead sunsets flushing cherry blooms. 


Annie Charlotte Dalton 


Tue work of this poet, who is one of the group in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, is unique in its expression of a passionate 
faith in beauty and joy under stress of circumstances which 
would daunt the courage of most writers. Mrs. Dalton has for 
years suffered from almost total deafness and, in consequence, 
has lived a life secluded from the ordinary intercourse of 
friend with friend. Yet in her poetry as contained in The 
Marriage of Music (her first volume), Flame and Adventure 
and The Silent Zone there is a strength and a vision that is 
unsullied by bitterness or pettiness of any sort. Her home at 
5012 Granville Street, Vancouver, British Columbia, is a 
frequent meeting-place for writers and artists. Both Mrs. 
Dalton and her husband, Mr. William Dalton, are actively 
interested in Canadian art and literature, giving generously 
of their time to the development of these pursuits in their 
community. Mrs. Dalton is vice-president of the Van- 
couver Poetry Society and a member of the executive of the 
local branch of the Canadian Authors’ Association. She was 
born at Birkby, Huddersfield, England, in 1865. Since 
emigrating to Canada after her marriage, she has produced 
her important literary work in this country, to which she 
has given a whole-hearted allegiance. 


FROM “LISTENING IN” 


My country towers from granite hewn, 

Snow-purified and purged with fire, 
A noble land with Edens strewn, 

She can give all men their desire. 
High lands and seas her strong sons rove, 
In quietness I sing my love. 
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Annie Charlotte Dalton 


My love of all her frozen crests 

That know no comrade but the stars, 
Her ever-covered virgin breasts 

Hiding a thousand rugged scars. 
Knees deep in pine and cedar grove, 
She strides her streams and calls for love. 


My day is spent, my night half-gone, 
And I am given to helpless rage, 
If I of all my hopes have none, 
What shall illume this heritage? 
How vain love’s loyalty to prove— 
There’s nought to do but sing for love. 


For love of her, great lonely land! 

Whose state and worth are still unknown, 
Whose stubborn fastnesses withstand 

Yet claim the strong ones for her own; 
But me, how should her heart approve, 
Who must sit still and chant for love? 


For love of beauty, for the soul 

Whose veil the rising sun hath drawn, 
The promise and the aureole 

Attendant on her star-rimmed morn, 
For those heroic ones who strove, 
And gave her glory, honour, love. 


I sing of all I may not win, 
Her dangerous sport, her strenuous task, 
The friendship, love, and closer kin, 
The young and strong alone may ask. 
I, who in dreams to all things clove, 
In rath renouncement prove my love. 
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If nothing from my hope is born, 
That hope still lives, beloved Jand! 
And, not entirely forlorn, 
Grows green as meadows rainbow-spanned. 
Air, land and sea thy great ones rove, 
In quietness I sing my love. 


Hilda Mary Hooke 


AttHoucu Hilda Mary Hooke has not issued a volume of 
her verse, apologies are not necessary for the fact that she is 
included in this anthology. The flavour of true poetry is 
rare enough in these days when great quantities of mediocre 
verse are finding publishers and, indeed, it is this intangible 
but very real thing, inspiration, which we find in the work 
of this writer Hilda Mary Hooke (Mrs. Richard Tapscott 
Smith) was born in Odcombe, Somerset, England, in 1898, 
and when four years old she was brought to Canada by her 
parents. She is a graduate of the Conservatory of Music, 
London, Ontario, and, s'nce her marriage, she has resided 
in that city where her childhood was spent. We are told that 
her literary aspirations were fanned into flame by the under- 
standing encouragement of the Rev. Robert Norwood, the 
poet, who was for a time in charge of the Cronyn Memorial 
Church in London, At the age of eighteen her poetry showed 
a decided power and a high intuitive quality. If she fulfils 
the promise contained in the few poems which she has given 
us, we may expect to see a new name added to the select 
number of “major” poets in Canada. Probably her discovery 
should be credited to Mr. John W. Garvin, anthologist and 
editor, who introduced her work to the public through the 
columns of the Toronto Giode. 


IRIS 


Iris by the riverside, 

Tall and proud and blue, 
Love was very wonderful 

When His heart dreamed you. 
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Hilda Mary Hooke 


With the springtide fragrance, 
Sun and sweeping rain, 

Came your mystic radiance 
To the world again. 


You have grown and blossomed 
Many long lives through, 

Many stars have fashioned 
This unfathomed You. 


You have heard the triumph 
Of eternal spheres 

Flung along the arches 
Of the ancient years, 


Till their vibrant music 
Singing in their soul 
Lifts your mind to vision 

Of a shining goal, 


Where through pain and passion 
Each new road you plod 
Sweeps a flaming highway 
To the hills of God. 


Iris by the riverside, 
Tall and proud and blue, 
Love was very wonderful 


When His heart dreamed you! 
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ANNOTATIONS 


On THE Roapb (page 14) 


In this poem there is presented a courageous view of life 
which is characteristic of Roberts, the poet, and the hope and 
keen zest in living expressed herein are also outstanding 
features of the Canadian character. 


For I see he is blind: Others, not possessed of vision, may 
believe that death ends all, but not so the poet who looks 
upon life as everlasting and who knows that it will bring 
ever-widening opportunities for growth. 

The largesse of time: ‘‘ Largesse’’ was the term applied to the 
bounty bestowed by the nobles upon their dependants 
and inferiors during the age of chivalry. “Gifts of time” 
would adequately express the meaning of this phrase. 

Ultimate dark: The darkness of death at the end of life’s 
journey. 


THE UNKNOWN City (page 15) 


In the writings of poets, down through the ages, there has 
often been mentioned a Dream City in ‘which perfection dwells 
and all that we long for on earth may be fulfilled. It is in the 
land of the imagination—‘‘ where all dreams come true.” 


Inaccessible: Beyond our reach. 

Iris cloud: Rainbow-coloured cloud. Iris was the goddess of 
the rainbow in classical mythology. 

Imminent: Overshadowing. 

Environ: Surround. 

Jettied: Having wharves or jetties projecting into the water. 

Peacock tide: Many-coloured waters. 

Enskied: Lofty; touching the skies. 

Anemone: Windflower. A genus of plants of the Ranunculus or 
Crowfoot family. 

Divined: Detected. 

Unachieved emprise: Attempt that failed. 

Bournes of thought: Boundaries of thought or of mental vision. 
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WAYFARER OF EARTH (page 16) 


_ Our poet’s great faith in the spiritual nature of man and in 
immortality pervades this poem. Students should read Roberts’s 
In the Wide Awe and Wisdom of the Night, Child of the Infinite, 
The Great and the Little Weavers. These are among the greatest 
poems produced in Canada. Owing to American copyrights 
they could not be included in this book. 


Of seed divine: Born of the Spirit. 

Constraint of nights and days: The limitations of time. 

Lift up thy praise: We should be glad that life brings strife 
and struggle, because of the joy of attainment and 
victory. 

Seed of suns and star-fire: Refers to the divine origin of 
the soul. 

Unpre-empted blue: Freedom of the sky. 

Exali: Exaltation; height. 

Vagrance: Unrestricted freedom. 


THE SWEET 0’ THE YEAR (page I9) 


This is the title-poem in a chapbook containing some of 
Dr. Roberts’s later work. The little volume was recently 
published and thereafter Dr. Roberts was awarded the Lorne 
Pierce Gold Medal by the Royal Society for having made the 
most distinguished contribution to our literature in that 
year—1926. 

Garden close: A garden surrounded by a fence, wall or hedge. 

Bergamot: A tree of the Orange family. From the rind of its 
fruit a perfume is extracted. 

The painted-wings: Probably butterflies. 

Fecund: Fertile; life-giving. 


EartH VOICES (page 22) 


In the first three divisions of Earth Voices the poet delivers 
the message of Wind, Light and Rain, or Air, Fire and Water. 
According to the early Greek philosophers there were four 
elements—Earth, Air, Fire and Water. Carman’s thought is 
essentially Greek. 

Transport: Ecstasy; joy. : ; 
The primal urge of things: The breath of being; the voice 
of Life. 
The splendid impulse: The breath of the Spirit. 
K 
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Magic dome: The vault of the sky. 
The life we give to beauty: Beauty is always, with Carman, 
identified with spirit or God. 


TREES (page 24) 


In this poem Carman expresses his love of the symbol of 
Canada, his native land. 


Tulip: Here refers to the tulip-tree or whitewood, a handsome 
genus of American trees having glossy foliage and tulip- 
like flowers. 


VESTIGIA (page 25) 


Deservedly one of the best known of Carman’s later poems. 
His vision has found God as an all-pervading spirit in Nature, 
whose visible sign is beauty. 


Hermit thrush: Found throughout Canada. A very shy bird, 
said by some authorities to have the purest and sweetest 
song of any of our native birds. 

Saving beauty: Evidently the poet considers that the pursuit 
of beauty will mean spiritual growth for those who make 
it a goal towards which they strive. 


THE ENCHANTED TRAVELLER (page 26) 


Those who store up treasures of a perishable nature or whose 
hearts are set upon the acquirement of material possessions 
will not know the happiness of “ the enchanted traveller’”’ who 
cares only for “beauty, joy, and truth.” 


Shadow Liner: The imaginary ship bearing “the enchanted 


traveller” throughout eternity, unharmed by death 
or time. 


WINTER (Page 27) 


This poem is proof of Carman’s power to use the stately 
form of the sonnet as well as the simpler medium of the 
quatrain which he most affects. 


Sanctuary: Shrine; holy place. | 
Gothic trees: Gothic architecture is sometimes supposed to 
have been suggested by the interlaced network of branches 
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in a forest aisle. The likeness to a cathedral of the even- 
ing world seen through the screen of boughs is carried 
throughout the poem. 

Sacristan: One who has charge of the vessels and vestments in 
a church or cathedral. 


Tue Larcest LIFE (page 29) 


In these three sonnets, marked by a noble simplicity, 
Archibald Lampman presents an ideal—the Art of Life. 
Young Canadians cannot do better than to commit these lines 
to memory for use in the conduct of their own lives. 


Inexplicable art: The sense of loneliness awakened in the poet 
by the night wind is something whose origin or cause is 
obscure and not easily explained. 

Yearning passionate mood: A feeling charged with longing or 
wistfulness. 

Spiritual solitude: The loneliness of the individual soul which 
has temporarily forgotten that it is part of the “great 
human heart.” 

Ineffably content: Satisfied to an extent which cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. 

Lapse: The periods when we lose ground or fail to make 


rogress. 
Span: The limit of the soul’s journey or its life. 


HEAT (page 30) 


This poem conveys an adequate and beautiful picture of a 
Canadian countryside under the influence of a sultry summer 
day. Lampman is pre-eminently our poet of Nature. 


Reel: Expresses the sensation conveyed by the plains from 
which the heat. waves are rising and flowing. 

Marguerites:' The daisy—probably the ox-eye daisy. 

Midge: Small fly common throughout Canada belonging to 
the genus Chironomus. 

Water-bugs: A species of water insect, whose movements are 
agile. They propel themselves over the surface of the 
water by means of their fringed hind legs. 

Revolving: Recurring. Refers to the repetition of the ‘song. 


A January Mornine (page 33) 


Here two strong and intimate word-pictures are placed side 
by side. They are full of life, and sound, and colour; and the 
poem, for vigour and insight, may be compared with Walt 
Whitman’s description of the Lumbermen’s camp, or Dr. 
Robert Bridges’ London Snow. 
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THE City TREE (page 34) 


Although living for a time in a country village (Paisley, 
Ontario), the authoress of this poem spent her last years in 
Toronto, where she died. Some of her own longing for the wide 
spaces and freedom of the country is expressed in these verses. 


Stormy cohorts: The armies of the clouds and the rain. 

Barky greaves: The armour used to protect the shins of a 
warrior is here used to give a vivid picture of the rough 
bark of the tree. 

Mystic skies: Skies which are mysterious or beyond our under- 
standing—suggestive of hidden secrets. 


THE Moon oF Fatiinc LEAVES (page 36) 


This selection is taken from Isabella Valancy Crawford’s 
long poem, Malcolm’s Katie, which gives a colourful picture of 
pioneering in Eastern Canada. Beautiful imagery and tuneful 
lyrical interludes mark the poem as a whole. 


The Moon of Falling Leaves: The moon in the month of 
October. 

Twin silver blades: The quarter-moon with the shadowy out- 
line of the remaining portion of its disk. 

The mystic Indian Summer: A period of warm weather late 
in the autumn characterised by a hazy or smoky atmo- 
sphere and a sensuous languor in the air. 

Happy Hunting-Ground: The heaven of the Indians, corre- 
sponding to the Elysium of the Greeks and the Valhalla 
of the Norsemen. 

Manitou: “Gitche Manito, the Mighty, 

The Great Spirit, the Creator’™. . . 
the name given by some North American tribes to the 
Supreme Deity. 

Re-gathered: The recurrence of the seasons is referred to in 
this image. The life impulse is periodically withdrawn 
and sent forth again—arrows from the great bow of 
Manitou. 


THE Rose (page 37) 


There is presented, in this poem, the power of suggestion 
embodied in the rose. To the blind, its touch will bring memory 
of roses seen in the past; to the hard-hearted, its caress may 
bring a suggestion of the lips of a dead child; to the deaf, it 
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may be suggestive of the beauty of sound in the singing of a 
lark; to the mourner, it may be a symbol of life which cannot 
die, but will continue to blossom in beauty. 


SCENE FROM TECUMSEH (page 42) 


Iena is the niece of Tecumseh. She has been betrothed to 
Lefroy, a white man, who is a friend and confidant of the 
great Indian chieftain. While Tecumseh is absent upon his 
mission of bringing about a confederation of the tribes, affairs 
are left in the hands of his brother, the Prophet. This man, 
jealous of Tecumseh, takes matters into his own hands and is 
about to give battle to the white troops under General 
Harrison. Meanwhile, he has decreed that Iena shall marry 
an Indian, Tarhay. Mamatee, wife of Tecumseh, discovers the 
treachery of the Prophet and, in the scene quoted, brings the 
news to Iena. 

He who won from me such love: Lefroy, the white friend of 
Tecumseh. 

My valiant uncle: Tecumseh. 

The fiendish Prophet: Brother of Tecumseh who was plotting 
against him and who had it in mind to force Iena to 
marry the Indian. 

The Long-knife: The Indian term or nickname for the white 
soldiers, whose swords were to them “long knives.” 
Cajoled: Deluded by the Prophet’s diplomacy and his 

promises. 

Frenzied: Roused to a pitch of excitement by the Prophet’s 
oratory. The Shamans or Medicine Men were the priests 
and prophets of the Indians and held great power over 
them. 


“Au ME! THE Micuty Love” (page 44) 


Cameron here points out the nature of the poetic gift. A 
nature sensitive beyond the average will suffer not merely 
from his own injuries, but in sympathy with all the misery 
of others which life brings to him. 

That September morn: Cameron was born on 24 September, 
1854. 
THE Way OF THE WORLD (page 45) 


The poet here pleads for a sympathetic understanding of 
our fellow-men for the development of the divine quality 
of compassion. 

The Appian way: The famous Appian Way built, in part, by 
Appius Claudius about 312 B.c. It connected Rome with 
Brundisium. 
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His thoughts were all visions: Clearly and specifically it is the 
dreamer, the unpractical one, who is more interested in 
the things of the spirit than in earthly gain, whom 
Cameron would have us regard with kindness and 
understanding. 


SUNSET, LAKE HURON (page 47) 


Wilfred Campbell spent some years of his life on the shores 
of the Great Lakes. Their beauty has impressed itself upon 
many of his finest poems. 


Cerements: Grave-clothes. The sombre, stormy aspects of 
Nature in the Lake region seem most to have impressed 
this poet. 

Eblis lands: Lands of darkness below the horizon. Eblis was 
the Satan of Mohammedan mythology. 


AuTUMN LEAVES (page 48) 


This poem may be profitably compared with Roberts’s 
Falling Leaves or Carman’s Vagabond Song. The haunted 
sadness of Campbell’s poem is as characteristic as the cosmic 
touch in Roberts’s lines or the “‘ bugles’’ and the “ gipsy’”’ call 
in Carman’s ecstatic lyric. 


Palette: The multi-coloured autumn leaves strewn upon the 
Siem are compared to colours splashed upon a painter’s 
palette. 

Exquisite pain: A pain that is suffused by joy in the beauty 
of Nature. 


To THE HERoIc Sout (page 51) 


In this unusually fine sonnet Dr. Scott sounds the note of 
high courage and endurance. These are lines worthy to be 
memorised for their message. 


For very sooth: As a matter of fact. 

Kings ave but wraiths: Kings are mortal; they pass and 
become ghosts or wraiths of memory. Only truth is 
immortal. 

Ruth: Ruthlessness; cruelty. 

Buoys; Supports. 

An eagle in a sea-stopped cave: In this splendid piece of 
imagery the poet imagines the soul of the hero to be an 
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eagle imprisoned in a cave whose entrance is closed by 
the sea at high tide. 

Warder-wave: The wave which has been acting as a sentinel or 
guard before the cave during high tide. 


THE HALF-BREED GIRL (page 51) 


The conflict in the mind and soul of the half-breed, who has 
a heredity which draws her in one direction to follow the 
primitive life of the savage and, in another direction, towards 
the ways of the white man, forms the theme of the poem. 


A fragile veil: The ‘‘something’’ compared to a veil is the 
longing to know the ways of her father’s life—the civilisa- 
tion of the white race. 

Reek: Smoke. 

Loch and shealing: Lake and a shepherd’s or fisherman’s hut. 
Her father, presumably, was a Scot—one of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s employees. 

Legendary land: Scotland. 


Orr RivizreE pu Loup (page 55) 


Riviére du Loup: A town at the confluence of the Riviére du 
Loup with the St. Lawrence, Temiscouta County, Quebec. 
Gulf water: The waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


THE FIFTEENTH OF APRIL (page 56) 


A splendid example of this author’s power as a verbal 
melodist and impressionistic word-painter. 


Under Venus: Venus, as the evening star, is referred to here. 

Vesper sparrow: A common Canadian sparrow, called also the 
grass finch or bay-winged bunting. 

Barrow: A large mound of earth; a tumulus. 

Shore-lark: Also called the horned lark, a small lark common 
to both the Maritime provinces and the interior of Canada 
as far west as the plains. 

Lawny: Resembling lawn, a fine linen fabric. 


Dawn (page 58) 
Canon Scott here voices his “intimations of immortality.” 


To circumscribe: To limit. The soul is not limited by space 
or time. 
Nature is the speech: The Divine Spirit speaks to us through 

the beauty and harmony of Nature. 
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THE UNNAMED LAKE (page 59) 


Wanton breezes: Sportive winds. 
Intercept: Hinder or obstruct the sun’s rays. 


SHADOW RIVER (page 62) 


Filmy sun: The sun partially hidden by light veils of cloud. 
Sapphire floor: Sapphires are blue. The water reflecting the 
sky would appear blue to the occupant of the canoe. 
Mine ts the undertone : The poetess, Pauline Johnson, claims for 
herself the shadowy world of imagination and beauty which 
underlies what we call reality. 

Pathless world of seeming: The shadow world reflected in the 
waters. 

Pathless life of mine: She compares her own life, of dreams 
and the imagination, to the pathless world of shadows 
seen in the stream below her. 


THE BALLAD OF YAADA (page 65) 


There are several interesting legends of Yaada, or Yahda, who 
is now the spirit of the Capilano River. One very intriguing 
version of the story is told in Chinook Days by Tom MacInnes. 
The one related in this poem by Pauline Johnson is probably 
the most simple and dramatic tale of the Indian maiden. 


Lulu Island: A large island in a delta of the Fraser River. 

Dream Hilis: The mountains lying along the northern shore of 
Burrard Inlet. 

Capilano: A river and canyon on the northern shore of 
Burrard Inlet. 

Inlet: Burrard Inlet. 

The Narrows: The entrance to Burrard Inlet, now called ‘‘ The 
Lions’ Gate.” 

Squamish: A branch of the Salish nation of Indians inhabiting 
the region about Howe Sound and Capilano. 

Charlotte Isles: Queen Charlotte Islands. 

The land of Totem Poles: The Haida Indians, on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, were famed for their beautifully made 
totem poles. 

Haidas: The Haidas are one of the most interesting of the 
peoples who are indigenous to the British Columbian 
coast. Their territory comprised the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and a portion of Prince of Wales Island. In the 
arts of war and peace they surpassed the other tribes of 
the North Pacific. 
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Tue Lure oF LITTLE Voices (page 70) 


In the call of the wilderness to a life of solitude and adven- 
ture, Robert Service finds the theme for this and other poems 
of the far North. 


Loneliness: The wilderness is here personified as a spirit who 
calls to the wanderer. The “Little Voices’”’ are his, for he 
calls in many ways to the heart of the man who has 
known his beauty and strength. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD (page 71) 


Set pieces and drop-curtain scenes: The rugged scenery of the 
wilds is compared to the painted scenery of the theatre. 
Its magnificence seems too great to be real. 

Blazon: Blaze with light. 

Vistoned valley: The valley which looks like a dream of beauty. 

Strung: Attuned. 

The challenge: The challenge of the wilderness to a life of 
adventure. 

Bunch-grass: A grass growing in bunches and affording pastur- 
age on the western plains. 

The mesa: The high, arid tablelands in the south-western part 
of the U.S.A. 

Great White Silence: Written with capitals presumably because 
the poet regards the silence of the frozen North to be 
possessed of a distinctive spirit—bleak and forbidding. 

Mushed your huskies: The “huskies” are the Eskimo dogs 
used to draw the sleds in the northern country. “Mush”’ 
is the cry of the drivers to their dog-teams. 

Mongrel races: Mixed races. 

Veneer: Surface covering; a thin leaf of wood glued over an 
inferior wood to give it the appearance of being of 
superior quality. 


THE Last PoRTAGE (page 75) 


Portage: That part of the voyageur’s journey lying between 
navigable waters. 

De boss on de camp: The Heavenly Father; God. 

Mon Dieu / French for ‘‘My God!” 


DIEUDONNE (page 76) 
Dieudonné: God-given. 
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JoHNNIE CoURTEAU (page 77) 


The hero of this poem is a typical river driver and 
voyageur. 

Managance: A small lumbering-town in Quebec. 

Shaw-in-i-gan: Shawinigan,—Shawinigan Falls, a town in 
St. Maurice County, Quebec, on the St. Maurice River. 

: Near the town are the falls, 165 feet in height. 

Téte de Boule: The Quebec Indians are of the Cree-Montagnais 
stock, inhabiting the territory between Hudson Bay and 
the Lakes and east to Labrador. 

Lac a la Tortue: A small lake in the province of Quebec. 

Coureurs de bots: Among the early French settlers, many 
young men took to the free and semi-savage life of the 
woods, living with the natives and marrying Indian 

" women. 

Botte sauvage: Moccasins. 

Sainte Ursule: A parish in Quebec named after Saint Ursula, 
a martyr and saint of the Roman Catholic Church. Her 
day is 21 October in the Church calendar. 

La Tuque: A-village in Quebec. 

A la Claive Fontaine: A French-Canadian folk song—Az the 
Clear Running Fountain. The translation here given is 
that of J. Murray Gibbon in Canadian Folk Songs (Old 
and New): 


* At the clear running fountain 
Sauntering by one day, 
I found it so compelling 
I bathed without delay. 
Your love long since overcame me, 
Ever in my heart you'll stay.” 


CANADIAN (page 83) 


Replete with promise: Filled with promise for the future. 

Moated keeps: Mediaeval towers surrounded by moats or 
ditches which could be filled with water for purposes 
of defence. 

Youth’s triumphal ardours: The conquering enthusiasm of 
outh. 

An aie air: Much of our poetry has been imitative. 


CAPILANO (page 84) 


The poem was written to the Capilano which flows through 
a picturesque canyon on the northern shore of Burrard Inlet. 


Runes: The ancient poetry of the Norsemen, expressed in 
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“runes” which were peculiar letters or characters of a 
symbolic nature. 
Lost suns: It is possible for a star or sun to have ceased to 
exist long before the rays of light have ceased to reach us. 
Demesne: Territory or land adjoining the manor of a lord. 
Alembic: An apparatus, similar to a retort, used by chemists 
for distillation. 


SEPTEMBER WINDS (page 86) 


This fire: The flame-like beauty of the autumn leaves. 


HELEN—OLD (page 91) 


In this imaginary conversation between a child and Helen 
of Troy, who is so old that life has only dream-like memories 
for her, the poetess gives us a vivid picture of the mental 
condition of the aged heroine. The tragedy of age is poignantly 
expressed. 


Troy’s town: There exists an ancient ruined city in Anatolia, 
Turkey in Asia, which is sometimes considered to be upon 
the site of the city of the Homeric legend. 

Hector: The hero of the Trojans during the siege of Troy by 
the Greeks. He was slain by Achilles. 

When you returned: Helen was taken back to her home in 
Greece by her husband, Menelaus. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY (page 92) 


The title refers to a formation of mountain peaks, north of 
Vancouver Harbour, which outline the form of a sleeping 
maiden. 


O KEEP THE WORLD FOREVER AT THE DAWN (page 97) 


This remarkable poem embodies the authoress’s attitude 
towards life. She would have the world of fancy—the youthful 
world of the imagination—remain forever undisturbed by the 
strife and activity of full noon. These verses first appeared in 
the Toronto Mail and Empire, 1900, when they won first place 
in a competition arranged by that journal. Miss Pickthall was 


seventeen years old at the time. 
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On Lac SAINTE IRENEE (page 98) 


One went by: The fugitive from justice for whom the North- 
West Mounted Police were searching. 

The lake patrol: The patrol of the R.N.W.M.P. 

Flaw: A sudden gust of wind. 


From “Dives in ToRMENT”’ (page 101) 


This short extract from the long poem, Dives in Torment, 
gives some idea of the most marked characteristics of Nor- 
wood’s work—dramatic power and the idealism which sees as 
a goal “life in the love of the kinship of things.” 


Legions of ight: Angels and men who, unlike the creatures of 
the lower kingdoms of Nature, are possessed of im- 
mortality. 

Rose-censers: The corolla of a rose is here compared to a censer 
—a vessel in which incense is burned. 


THE Maip (page 102) 


The White Maid: Joan of Arc. 

The flapping banner of God: The famous banner of Joan of 
Arc, woven by her own hands. It was made of cream- 
coloured silk embroidered with golden fleurs-de-lis. 

The king who rides for shame: Charles VII. of France. 


THE Lost SHIPMATE (page 103) 


In this strong and pathetic poem the poet laments the 
passing of youth. 


THE KING oF ERIN’s DAUGHTER (page 105) 


Erin: The ancient or poetical name for Ireland. 
ade Ad ti twined: Poppies are symbolical of the sleep of 
eath. 


CUN-NE-WA-BUM (page 109) 


The poem was suggested to the author from a portrait in 
the Royal Ontario Museum. 


Paul Kane: A celebrated Canadian painter, author of Wander- 
ings of an Artist among the Indian Tribes of North 
America. 

Cree: The Cree Indians and the Ojibways, with the Crees 
predominating in the north, inhabit the territory stretch- 
ing from Alberta to the St. Maurice River in Quebec. 
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Factor’s house: The factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Edmonton. 

Sarcees: An Indian tribe, of the Sioux nation, found near 
Calgary, Alberta. 

Blackfoot: A tribe of the Cree nation, south-east of Calgary, 
Alberta. 


THE PasTURE FIELD (page 112) 


The ragged robe: Winter’s robe is outworn—the snow dis- 
persed by the spring rains. 
Vestment: A covering or garment, especially a priestly garment. 


THE Lost SHEPHERD (page 114) 


Mystic: Refers to the retiring habits of the whip-poor-will. Its 
habits are those of a religious recluse, rapt in spiritual 
things which are far removed from earth. 

Alien: Foreign to the things of this life. 


I rove Oitp THINGS (page 116) 


Abbeys: A building or buildings in which persons of either sex 
are secluded from the world. 

Portals; Entrances. 

Vellum: A kind of parchment, made from calfskin, used for 
bindings of books. 


THE SONG OF THE SKI (page 120) 


Norse am I: The ski is especially used by the Norwegians. 
Bacchanal: Devotee of the god Bacchus who danced at the 
celebrations of his mysteries. 
Sybarite: One who is devoted to pleasure. From Sybaris, a 
town in Italy whose inhabitants were effeminate and 
given to luxury. : 

Carp: A fresh-water fish, Cyprinus carpio. ‘ 

Rune: A song intended to be sung to the accompaniment of 
the harp by the ancient Norse skalds or bards. 

Hibernating: Passing the winter in a torpid state after the 
manner of some animals. 
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A FISHING VILLAGE (page 124) 


Almond-eyed: The fishing village described in this poem is 
one on the British Columbian Coast where the Japanese 
form a large proportion of the population engaged in 
this industry. 

Passing booms: Rafts of logs being towed from the lumber- 
camps to the mills. 


From ‘‘ListENING IN” (page 125) 


Aureole: The light represented as surrounding the head of 
a saint. 

Rath renouncement: ‘‘ Rath”’ or “‘rathe”’ means “early.” “‘ Re- 
nouncement,”’ the act of renouncing, refers to the deafness 
of the authoress by reason of which she has been debarred 
from entering fully into the life about her. 


Iris (page 128) 


Mystic radiance: Mysterious light and colour. 

Unfathomed You: The mystery of life, not yet explained by 
science, is manifest in every wayside flower. 

Eternal spheres: The image of the stars which “fashioned” 
the iris, giving it a measure of their beauty and divine 
life, is carried further in this reference to the “‘ spheres.” 

Vibrant music: The ancients, notably the followers of 
Pythagoras, taught that the harmony in which the stars 
moved was audible to the soul. 


THE END 
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A STREAM of silver gladness, 62 
Ah me! the mighty love that I have borne, 44 


Be strong, O warring soul! For very sooth, 51 
Bright gloried children of the year’s late splendours, 48 


Capilano, in the canyon, 84 
Cun-ne-wa-bum—‘“ one who looks on stars,” 109 


Ever just over the top of the next brown rise, 14 
From plains that reel to southward, dim, 30 
Great lady, were you Helen long ago, 91 
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I heard the spring wind whisper, 22 

I lie upon my bed and hear and see, 29 

I love old things, 116 

I’m sleepin’ las’ night w’en I dream a dream, 75 

I stand within the stony, arid town, 34 

I took a day to search for God, 25 

If I sole ma ole blind trotter for fifty dollar cash, 76 
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Iris by the riverside, 128 

It sleeps among the thousand hills, 59 


Johnnie Courteau of de mountain, 77 


My country towers from granite hewn, 125 
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Nay, never once to feel we are alone, 29 
No prouder name has stirred a patriot’s heart, 83 
Norse am I when the first snow falls, 120 


O keep the world forever at the dawn, 97 
O mad wind, 86 

Oh, ship incoming from the sea, 55 

On Lac Sainte Irenée the morn, 98 


Pallid saffron glows the broken stubble, 36 


She is free of the trap and the paddle, 51 
So has she lain for centuries unguessed, 92 
Somewhere he failed me, somewhere he slipped away, 103 


The glittering roofs are still with frost: each worn, 32 

The immortal spirit hath no bars, 58 

The King of Erin’s Daughter had wind-blown hair and bright, 
105 

The Rose was given to man for this, 37 

The sunbeams fall in golden flakes, 47 

The upland hills are green again, 19 

There are fires on Lulu Island, and the sky is opalescent, 65 

There came a morn the Moon of Falling Leaves, 36 

There is a beauty at the goal of life, 30 

There lies a city inaccessible, 15 

There’s a cry from out the Loneliness—oh, listen, Honey, 
listen, 70 

Think of it, Lazarus! Thou wast alone, 1o1 

Thunder of riotous hoofs over the quaking sod, 102 

*Tis night, and Mamatee is absent still, 42 


Up, Heart of mine, 16 


We sneer and we laugh with the lip—the most of us do it, 45 
We travelled empty-handed, 26 

When Spring has burned, 112 

When the winter comes along the river line, 27 

Where the broad river meets the sluggish tide, 124 
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